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LUCULLUS IN NEW YORK. 

UXURY, if it is well considered, is a good 
L thing. We can imagine no more refined or 
elevated plane of existence than that of the luxu- 
rious Greeks, who made even the grave far more 
attractive than we do our noblest palaces. Flow- 
ers and statues and vases, the most exquisite 
paintings, the choicest gems, followed the eyes 
that could no longer see into the darkness of the 
tomb. . And of their lives we read this.reat les- 
son, that unless luxury was born of a thought, un- 
less: it gave evidence of some poetic inspiration, 
it was not considered luxurious. They treated 
their most recondite of all loves—the love with 
which we love the dead—with a refined luxury. 
They carried into their feasts and into their 
extravagance the same exquisite 
economy. 

But the Romans had a different 
idea. Profuse, lavish, ridiculous, 
coarse, vulgar, was their luxury, if 
indeed the word should be so far 
profaned. Unnecessary food, unreal 
trappings, gluttony instead of gor- 
mandism, drunkenness instead of ex- 
hilaration, Nero in place of Pericles. 

What a tremendous fibre those 
Roman women had, who from their 
perfumed baths went with their dyed 
hair and their painted eyelids to see 
a man killed in the arena! They 
had exhausted sensation arid vitiated 
luxury until they had come down to 
brutality, and. brutality lies closely 
hidden under the heavy coverlet of a 
false civilization. 

“Despise not luxury, but the sin 
bred of luxury.” 

These thoughts of Greeks and Ro- 
mans have been forced upon us by 
the overwhelming luxury of the din- 
ners and lunches of the past winter. 
Given one splendid dinner, and the 
popular emulation becomes excited. 
More silver and more gold, more 
Japanese and Chinese plates, more 
faience, more favors, bouquets, paint- 
ed ribbons, painted silken reticules 
as gay as Cleopatra’s yellow sail, 
more bonbonniéres; and so we go 
on loading and loading until we are 
not astonished to hear of one poor 
table whose back broke under the 
load of an ungrudging, an unwise, 
a tasteless expenditure, and as the 
servant placed the last candelabrum 
upon it, down it went, a confused 
heap of candles, glass, china, flow- 
ers, fruit, wine, self-regulating lamps, 
and dismembered caryatides of nou- 
gat. 

In ruins, the Greek temple is not 
ignoble ; it is sad, but it is still beau- 


tiful. In ruins, the modern dinner 
table was ignoble. It seemed to 
preach a lesson of the desecration 





of hospitality. We can not but re- 
member the Lupercalia, and the li- 
cense and energy and vigor of those 
old Romans, when the privileges ap- 
pertaining to this festival caused 
such abuses as to shock morality. 
Indeed, Pan was a proper deity to 
preside over those overloaded feasts. 
We sometimes expect to see_his 
grinning face and hairy legs looking 
over the modern épergne. 

We miss even the energy and vig- 
or of old Rome, however, as we miss 
the Greek elegance, in our popular 
luxury. Our attempts at it are crude 
and new, We have not even the ex- 
cuse of a hereditary and: legendary 
dissoluteness. ‘ The effect is bad, ar- 
tistically speaking. We are “rhym- 
ing in such’ foreign measure” that 
we fail to interpret aright even the 
biue ribbon and pink rose of Pom- 
padour. We can not yet give those 
little suppers of Versailles, where 
Marmontel made even vice elegant 
and refined, where La Tour the next 
day planted roses in the garden of a 
faded beauty, which consoled her for 
those she had lost. In a corrupt 
and yet cultivated court, luxury still 
kept some of its Grecian elegance, 
its careful reserve. Follies have 
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their fashion and their chronological order, but 
the folly of vulgar pretension and of the over- 
burdening of every form of human display seems 
to be reserved for the iron age of the nineteenth 
century. 

To begin with, some respectable women dress 
like the demi-monde in order to attract attention. 
Many a rather passée foolish woman who aspires 
to fashion would rather be considered wrong than 
not to be talked about. Except to be a sort of 
fictitious: providence to needy and elderly beaux, 
these womén would have no excuse for. being. 
They are convenient hostesses for the doubtful 
foreigner; they affect the risque in talk; they 
pretend to a taste for opéra, houffe, although 
they detest it; they affect to be fast; they de- 
serve the reproof of Jupiter, when the ox strove 
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to gambol like the gazelle ; they aspire to be like 
Cleopatra, but “ mere talent should not try to 
copy genius.” Even their luxury of vice is a for- 
lorn imitation. 

Then as in the matter of toilette there are imi 
tations, and vulgar ones, such as dyed hair and 
painted eyes, so do we find in the matter of din- 
ner-table ornamentation a poor and feeble luxury 
of color and’of expensive stuff which has no merit 
except that of affording a sort of vulgar surprise. 
These pre-eminently are the things we call favors, 
either silk or straw, or both, made into imitation 
flower-pots, garden utensils, wheelbarrows an 
the like, to trundle around a few sugar-plums. 
Indeed, it is like the straw head-dress of poor 
Madge Wildfire in its insanity, this use of straw 
as an adjunct of luxury. The humblest article 


For description see Supplement. 
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of household use, like a dust-pan, we have seen 


elaborately imitated 


and made a part of the im- 
pedimenta of a luncheon party, Ribbons, paint- 
ed ribbons, pretty while they lasted fresh, afford. 
ing an agreeable though not deep emotion, one at 


each plate, odious e next - a bonbonniére 
of painted silk, perhaps of china or gl 
and 


great bouquet of the choicest hot-house flowers 


ass, very 


expensive, very showy, very worthless: a 


—these are the prize s of the fortunate guest To 
see her name painte don bonbonniére and ribbon 
and cheap fan, on the straw basket, and on the 
dinner ¢ard, what has it done for her but to em- 
blazon her personality for a moment? What are 


they all worth on the morrow ? 
Then, again, let us think what all 
has represented, 


this mor ey 
For it, might have been bought 


a choice cameo, a beautiful engrav- 
ing, a water-color, a lace fan per- 
haps, luxurious and useful (a bit of 


lace is real | 
next day; every woman loves it), 
Why this waste of m« 


senseless favors ? 


it lasts over the 





ney on these 
as poor in their 
way as the embossed valentine, the 
perforated and cheaply decorated 
valentine of the ] so unreal in 
its poorness of attempted ornament 
that even the valentine sender now 
selects a piece of brown paper, tied 
with a tow string 


ust, 


, for very weariness 
of this vanished darling of the past. 

Much of the 
and the study of it is an improving 
work 


love of china is real, 


gut how much the overbur 
dened table which broke down had 


to bear of the insincere aad taste- 
less crockery or imitation china 
which does duty for the real thing! 
All the fat-legged cherubs that hold 
up imitation Dresden vases, what 
pretenders they are! What crimes 
are committed in the name of Sévres ! 
How dull is some of the modern old 
blue! Where is that real and un- 
doubted willow pattern? where the 


honest old Ki- 


false perspective of 
No American factory can turn 


oto? 
out the colors of that early Japanese 
rainbow lover. Yet the false luxury 
of the day includes hideous attempts 
at it. 

Flowers can hardly be abused, yet 
modern luxury shows great talent at 
this. The Nilsson used to 
look at her flowers next day, a mass 
of faded leaves, and, with simple 
Swedish thrift, regret the money 
thrown away on them. Put in any 
other form, the money would have 
lasted in a better form than faded 
flowers. There was an American 
recklessness that included bad taste 
even in her floral tributes 

The profusion of wines that no 
one can taste, particularly at ladies’ 


singer 





lunches, the overwhelming abun- 
dance of food which repels and 
nauseates, all this is Roman, not 


Greek, luxury. At a lunch, women 
want at most a chop or a sweet- 
bread, the wing of a bird and an ice, 
and perhaps one glass of champagne, 
They are treated to oysters, bouillon, 


lobster. farci,. sweet-breads, cdte- 
letteg a la financiére (excellent and 
Wall-Street-suggestive name), filet 
aux champignons, Roman punch, 


birds, paté, cabinet pudding, ices, 
jellies, fruit, and black coffee, Sau- 
terne, champagne, sherry, Madeira, 
claret, Burgundy, and what not ? 

The result is return 
home with one’ ms full of favors 
of ind the remark, 
“Well, really, this was the most ez- 
pensive lunch !” 

“Truly, straws show which way 
the wind blows.” 

It must always be an ignoble am- 
bition to desire to give a more ex- 
pensive meal than one’s neighbor. 
There is the vulgarity of the Amer- 
ican entertainer. Lucullus of old 
took care that his cates were delicate 
and rare, and of not too great abun- 


headache, a 






made straw, 


dance. The Lucullus of to-day gives 
too much. We out-Roman the Re- 
mans, We have lost the sentiment 
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of the feast, as we have lost the sentiment of the 
serenade. The troubadour, the minstrel of love, 
no longer goes from casement to casement. 
County Guy does not sing to Beauty shy. The 
idea is lost. A serenade is now the most public 
of loud-sounding testimonials, generally offered 
to an elderly and stout politician. The poets of 
mediwval Provence, could they come back to us, 
would ask what we had done with their great 
gifts of refinement and scholarly culture and tech- 
nical perfection in the art of belles-lettres. The 
romantic epic, the drama, the sonnet, the love 
song, the heroic rhyme—alas! we read them all 
on the sticky paper of a motto which our hostess 
hands us after dinner with a wrapping of tissue 
or gilded paper. 

What a flood of happiness might be let in upon 
the benighted mind if only the genuine lovers of 
the race would rally and eliminate “ mottoes” 
from the dinner table! People who give enter- 
tainments which are thus overloaded with a false 
luxury are apt to be too much preoccupied to 
make themselves agreeable. They are thinking 
of the procession of the courses more than of the 
precession of the equinoxes. They are in agony 
that the 48 claret is not being recognized, that 
the palate of the gourmet does not remember that 
he is tasting Black Warrior Madeira. Some are 
eating nothing. Some people are not observing 
the velvet table mat. One lady is looking inci- 
dentally at the imitation Sevres. The cook, if a 
cordon bleu, has the caprices of genius. Yester- 
day her entremets were perfect ; to-day they are 
horrible. Poor hostess! never has she been so 
helpless or so irresponsible; the artist, fine in her 
daily croquettes, is on this great occasion in a 
condition when “ really one must speak to her.” 
Everything is cold but the ice-cream; that is 
lukewarm. In vain these painted ribbons, these 
bonbonniéres, these flowers already faded, these 
favors, and these mottoes! The unlucky giver 
of the feast, inwardly cursing cook and butler, 
endeavoring to talk and be witty, feels that the 
fable of Tantalus is a feeble allegory. Alas! 
misjudging but amiable host and hostess, you 
have airned to do too much. You have seized, 
like Cleopatra, the pearl of luxury; you are dis- 
solving it in a cup of vinegar. The profusion is 
reckless, the expenditure absurd. The definite 
and beautiful meaning of the word hospitality is 
Jost. The rendering of it is—display. 

In many of our modern palatial houses, al- 
though the architect is now studying sincerity, 
we see the unreal in luxury in things which will 
tarnish and grow poor by use, These are but 
injudicious investments. The solid brass, the 
real silver, the honest mahogany, the genuinely 
carved teak-wood, the simple but artistic cover- 
ing for the chair, the sofa, and the wall, the real 
bronze, the piece of Capo di Monte, the book- 
ease of dark wood or oak, will bring luxury into 
an unpretending house. A deep-haired soft rug, 
a Turkey carpet, a tiled fire-place, a Venetian 
mirror, books and pictures, these are luxuries. 

But the China pugs, the imitation cats, the 
chromos, the Chinese dragons out of whose tails 
grow impossible flowers, the foolish fans, the mot- 
toes and the favors and the painted ribbons of 
furniture, this is poor and feeble luxury, not the 
real thing. There was a Roman consul who gild- 
ed the oats which were fed to his favorite horse. 
We always think of him as we see the gilded 
straw at an overloaded iuncheon table, and we 
sigh for that pure taste in dress, in decoration, in 
feast and in festival, in jewelry and in floral trib- 
ute, in the use of prosperity, which marked the 
Greek. 

We can not see so much useless and taste- 
less luxury without remembering of what it has 
been the immediate precursor in all ages. We 
can not see Cleopatra dissolving the pearl but 
that the eye becomes prophetic, and we behold 
the despair and ruin which followed. In that 
basket of fruit and flowers which accompanied 
Cleopatra to her last miserable couch there was 
hidden the asp, despair. 

What is hidden in our too profuse basket of 
flowers and fruit ? 





UNDER THE LIMES. 

Ix the last sweet hours of sunny June, 

When summer was ringing her matin chime, 
I stood in the shade in a sultry noon— 

In the shade of the sweetly scented lime. 
In the cloisters of the boughs above 

The bees were singing their anthem low; 
And the sough of the wind was soft with love 

As it blew on my heart—when I heard it blow. 


And a voice that was sweeter than wind or bee 
Spoke there with such solemn earnestness 
That the face grew pale as it turned to me: 
“No sorrow shall make my love grow less, 
For I could not live if love were gone, 
And I cared for none till I cared for you.” 
And the monotone of the bees went on, 
While the soughing wind in the branches blew. 


Yet before the roses died away 
The love was dying, the love was dead; 
And the eyes that burned in my heart that day 
Burnt all the flowers of my heart instead. 
The lips that framed those changeless vows 
Gave careless greetings when we met; 
Yet the wind still sighed in the scented boughs, 
And the bees were in the branches yet. 


Since, I have wondered many a time 
Whether I stood on that day in June 
And heard the bees in the fragrant lime, 
With the soughing wind—and my heart in tune. 
Perhaps ’twas a dream, and the dreamer I— 
Dreams must be broken, as all men know; 
Yet whenever I smeli the limes I sigh, 


And the wind seems to curse when I hear it blow. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, anp HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
HARPER’Ss WEEKLY, HArprr’s Bazar, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years pr! 

Orders received before july 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
WEEKLY and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





No. 137, published Fune 13, contains a bright 
hunting sketch by EDWARD I. S1KVENSON, enti- 
tled “Captain Banner's Lynx,” illustrated ; 
“ The Little Grandmother,” a short story by Miss 
Mary A. LATHBURY, with an illustration by the 
author ; “ That Hornets’ Nest,” a boy's adventure, 
told by the hero, Charley Grayson ; and Chapter 
XJ. of * Mr. Stubbs’s Brother.” 

Among the articles of an instructive character 
attention may be called to“ The Portuguese Man- 
of-War,” by Miss SARAH Coover, ilustrated, 
and to“ Wrens and their Nests,” by EvSUNG Ey- 
118s, illustrated. Under the title of “ The Nation- 
al Game,” there is an excellent article on Base- 
Ball, by SHERWOOD Ryser, 

One page of this number is given to a beautiful 
musical composition by Mr. OSCAR WEIL, enti- 
tled “ The Angel’s Watch,” and illustrated by 
Mrs, JESSIE SHEPHERD. 

“SO THEY WERE MARRIED.” 

A new serial story, under this provocative title, 
illustrated in the style of“ That Beautiful Wretch,” 
is begun in HARPER’S WEEKLY for Funet7. St 
is the last story written by WALTER BESANT AND 


JAMES RICE, and finished just previous to the death 
of the latter. 














[ae Our next Number will contain a set of 
Working Patterns of FLORAL D¥SIGNS FOR 
Doy.rys, ¢etc., from the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
RovaL SCHOOL OF Art NEEDLE-WoRK; @ 
CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR BUREAU AND 
TABLE SCaRFS, efc., from the New Yorx«K DeEc- 
ORATIVE ART SOCIETY ; élustrations of new and 
stylish DuSYTERS, TRAVELLING CLOAKS, and 
SUMMER DRESSES; striking art illustrations and 
brilliant stories, essays, poems, and other useful 
and entertaining reading. 





THE CUP THAT CHEERS. 


FPXHERE is, perhaps, no beverage the 

world over so popular as the cup of 
tea, so potent to brace the nerves, so condu- 
cive to domestic comfort and cheerful, in- 
nocent gossip. If one has a headache, is 
chilled or weary, the cup of tea revitalizes 
and kindles the exhausted flame of energy 
and spirits; it is the small currency of hos- 
pitality. Is it not the gentle tea leaf which 
brings kindred spirits together? Has not 
one of the most important and social meals 
of the day taken its name from that insinu- 
ating plant? What is home without a cup 
of tea? And when would the five-o’clock tea 
have found favor or votaries under any oth- 
ername? Is it not the moving spirit of the 
sewing circle? ang who ever heard of a for- 
tune being told from coffee grounds or choco- 
late dregs? Is any cordial more delicious 
than iced tea on a scorching July day? In 
SouTHEY’s division of his day’s work it was 
tea which ushered in poetry, while Dr. 
JOHNSON may have flavored many an essay 
with the effusion, and who can tell but we 
owe Rasselas to its exhilarating effects, 
“when with tea he amused the evening, 
with tea solaced the midnight, and with tea 
welcomed the morning”? Like woman’s 
rights, and other eternal verities, it had a 
battle to fight before acquiring its present 
position in the world. It was proscribed 
by physicians, denounced by the essayists, 
sneered at by the wits and poets. It was 
supposed to provoke scandal, and even to 
this day the suspicion is not obsolete. Yet 
a present of tea was thought to be suitable 
for royalty to receive, since in 1664 we are 
told that the East India Company sent the 
Queen two pounds! It was doubtless re- 
served for high days and holidays in early 
times, and was not poured out for poor re- 
lations, nor sent into the kitchen; but fa- 
miliarity, instead of damaging its reputa- 
tion, has recommended it to greater favor; 
and the poor working- people who allow 
themselves no luxuries regard the cup of 
tea as a friend and a necessity. “Iam glad 
I was not born before tea,” said SypNEY 








SMITH, one of whose recipes against melan- 
choly is a kettle singing on the hob. As 
there is a right way to boil an egg, so there 
is a right way to prepare the stimulating 
beverage. In China the wealthy make it 
by pouring boiling water into a cup in 
which some of the tea leaves have been 
placed, and it would, perhaps, be well if we 
followed their example, instead of allowing 
it, as many do, to boil, as if the whole ob- 
ject was to extract the bitter tannin. We do 
injustice to the genial herb—whose native 
country is wrapped in mystery, although it 
is found wild in India—by making tea be- 
fore the tea bell rings. 





(Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXXL 

ArTHuR AMBERLEY had learned much by his 
Western journey—much of the utmost impor- 
tance as bearing upon the future of Rose. He 
had become entirely assured of the villainy of 
Hathorne Mack, but could not as yet quite reach 
the legal evidence necessary to either arrest or 
hang that gentleman, although: he felt sure that 
he deserved: the latter treatment. 

A powerful politician, a mover in Wall Street, 
a man who held the fortunes of thousands in his 
hands, Hathorne Mack was a hard man to handle. 
At most, Arthur Amberley only expected to ac- 
cumulate enough evidence to make him disgorge 
some of the money which he knew belonged to 
Rose. It was with surprise and pleasure that he 
received the letters and visits of Eastman Jones— 
a young lawyer burning for fame, full of youth, 
energy, leisure, and with plenty of money for his 
immediate uses. Such a man was a very rare 
combination. 

“He has been galvanized by Rose,” thought 
Arthur Amberley, after talking to him. Indeed 
he had—galvanized indeed. 

It was decided between them that Eastman 
Jones should go West, find, if possible, some 
Spanish miners who had seen or heard of Pascal 
Chadwick, and who had some relics of him, and 
in that way try to complete the chain of evidence 
which Decker was forging in New York. Also, 
a shepherd or herdsman who had been in the 
employment of Pascal Chadwick, and who had 
appeared in New York about the time of the mas- 
querade ball, must be found. So must the gov- 
erness, if possible. 

Meantime Rose went on teaching little Pierre 
and nursing her new sorrow. The thought that 
Sir Lytton might never know that she had been 
deprived of his letters was a tantalizing sorrow. 

Fortunately for her, Mrs. Carver was in Sara- 
toga, in a quiet cottage in the village, painting 
away at her photographs. Mrs. Carver under- 
stood l’art de tenir salon, and often of an after- 
noon the gay people of the hotel gathered to enjoy 
a cup of tea on her humble piazza. Of a morn- 
ing she received no one but her sitters, and Rose, 
who had become a great favorite of hers. To 
her Rose went with her story of the letters—to 
her alone—and asked her advice. 

“You must write to him at once, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Carver. “ Write to London. The let- 
ter will reach him some time. Zululand seems 
far off, but people get their letters. Wait and 
hope. But write to him, and keep on writing.” 

When she had a little leisure, Rose went to Mrs. 
Carver to learn painting, and Mrs. Carver sketch- 
ed her pretty figure and head as she leaned over 
her work, These were her happiest hours. Mrs. 
Carver had suffered; she had known great re- 
verses ; she was glad to comfort and to strengthen 
the yourig heart, called on as it was to endure so 
much, 

Meantime Marie Philippeau was making a sen- 
sation. She had decidedly risen, before leav- 
ing New York, by her patronage of the balls and 
entertainments in behalf of the “ One-armed Plas- 
terers,” and had had a complete social success. 
The flirtation with Jack Townley now became 
marked, and was getting decidedly complicated 
with another, between herself and the French at- 
taché. 

M. De la Marche was a model young French- 
man, with an “air noble” and a waxed mustache. 
He had come to America quite fired with a desire 
to see these pretty and silly young American mar- 
ried women of the doubtful world, which still was 
the fashionable world, of whom he had seen many 
specimens in Paris, and whom, with their pretti- 
ness and extravagance, want of dignity, and utter 
vulgarity of mind and heart, he found “ great 
fun.” 


One morning Marie had come down in the most 
airy of white foulard négligés, all fluffy with lace, 
to find her Frenchman waiting to breakfast with 
her. Jack Townley was also walking up and 
down the piazza, in full expectation of doing the 
same. 

“ Madame est servie,” said Ludley, coming out 
of the dining-room and bowing low. 

“ Allow me !” said M. De la Marche, offering an 


arm. 

Jack Townley lounged along slowly behind the 
pair, and entered the dining-room, pulling his 
mustache, So it had come to this, had it? The 
foolish little coquette whom he had raised from 
the dust was playing off the Frenchman against 
him! Ah! Jack Townley, did you not know that 
if you help to raise an obscure lover of fashion 
up to the point where she would be, she always 
turns and rends you? 

Mrs. Philippeau was conducted to her own par- 
ticular table by the two men, the lofty head waiter 
bowing before her. Her own servant, Ludley, 
stood behind her chair. To hear these two at- 
tempt to speak French put De la Marche into a 
fit of the toothache. 

“ Apportez ma vine, Ludley ; ma propre vine il 
reste au boug demi dans la bouteille,” said Marie. 





; “Oui, madame, certangmong,” responded Lud- 
ey. 

They never indulged in French before poor Jean 
Pierre ; but then he was not often present. Ma- 
rie was the envy of the whole roomful of people, 
the observed: of everybody, as she flushed and 
flirted with M. De la Marche, particularly as Jack 
Townley sat and glowered. 

“He is jealous—absolutely jealous—lady-kill- 
ing Jack,” said Mrs. Morella, “I am so glad! 
Jack is growing old. His hair is very thin on the 
top of his head. He ought to stop flirting. I 
told him last year that he was getting too old 
for it.” 

“How perfectly absurd she is, trying to be 
fast!” said Sidonie Devine, looking at Marie. 

“You will sing to us after breakfast—will you 
not?” asked Marie of the Frenchman. 

“Oh yes, if you wish it. Where?—in your 
parlor ?” 

“T have asked Mrs. Carver to come over and 
hear your lovely tenor voice, and also two or 
three ladies to come in,” said Mrs. Philippeau, as 
she rose from the breakfast, refusing Jack’s arm 
as she passed him, and walking out of the crowd- 
ed dining-room on the arm of the other admirer, 
There were those who thought that the little mar- 
ried flirt was doing it pretty well. 

Rose was summoned from the nursery to play 
M. De la Marche’s accompaniments, and Mrs. Car- 
ver had walked over in her cool lilac muslin and 
broad Leghorn hat. She was fond of music, and 
her French did not discourage M. De la Marche. 
They soon began chatting. The gay and indo- 
lent ladies crowded into Marie’s pretty parlor. 
Pierre was allowed to come in, and placed pic- 
turesquely near his little mamma’s chair. Ma- 
rie’s star was at its perihelion. Rose, after talk- 
ing over the music with M. De la Marche, struck 
the notes of a little French song; and he sang: 

“ Certainement j'aimais Clairette ; 
ais dois-je mourir de chagrin 
Quand peut-<tre une autre conquéte 
Peut me venger de son hymen ?” 
Then Jack Townley sang the most delicate little 
love-song in English; and both men had passion- 
ately gazed at Marie. Indeed they had, as they 
were bound to do, looked at her as they sang. 

“ What a success she is having this summer !” 
whispered Mrs. Mortimer to Mrs. Morella. “TI 
give her just six months—no, nine; then she will 
go down—go out. She has no staying power.” 

Then they urged Rose to sing, but she declined, 
and motioned to Pierre to come for his lessons. 

“Go, Pierre, bong gargong,” said his mamma, 
rising and kissing him gracefully. 

Just then Dicky Smallweed entered with the 
papers in his hands. 

“Bad news of a friend of ours,” said he. “ Sir 
Lytton Leycester badly wounded in the last en- 
gagement.” 

“Oh, how dreadful !” said everybody ; and they 
crowded around to hear all the details of that 
dreadful Zulu engagement, where so many of 
England’s bravest and best fell at the bloody 
hands of savages. 

Mrs. Carver alone looked at the door out of 
which Rose was going. She saw by the sicken- 
ing pallor that she had heard the dreadful news, 
and she followed her. Rose sank on the nearest 
sofa, leaning her head back on Mrs. Carver's 
shoulder. 

“Be strong and brave; hope for the best. It 
is dreadful, but fight bravely,” said Mrs, Carver, 
opening her dress at the throat. 

“T can not; I am not as brave as you are,” 
said poor Rose, feebly. 

Physical weakness overcame her, and she pass- 
ed into the temporary oblivion of a fainting fit, 
perhaps only too short. Poor little Pierre was 
frightened, and ran back into the parlor to tell 
his mother that his dear Rose was dying. So, in 
spite of all Mrs. Carver’s care, the gay and heart- 
less crowd came in to look at the unconscious 
girl as she lay on the sofa. They were all kind 
enough; one gave her smelling-salts, another 
threw water in her face, another fanned her. 

“Tt is the heat,” said Mrs. Carver. 

“She heard about Sir Lytton, and she fainted,” 
said Mrs. Morella. 

“Yes, she always had a foolish fancy that he 
meant to marry her,” said Mrs. Mortimer. “ Poor 

irl!” 

“She could not have been such a fool, could 
she ?” said Sidonie. 

These words seemed to pierce “ the dull cold ear 
of death,” and to produce an instantaneous and 
powerful effect. Rose opened her eyes, and start- 
ed to her feet. For some minutes she stood per- 
fectly motionless, absolutely incapable of either 
speech or movement; then desperately arousing 
herself, she gazed before her. Some moral con- 
vulsion seemed to shake her frame as she looked 
around the room. Then, extending her hand to 
Mrs. Carver, she said: 

“T am quite recovered, except that I can not 
see very well. Will you lead me to my room?” 

Marie was quite provoked at Rose for thus hav- 
ing run off with all the glory of her morning by 
fainting so inappropriately. She determined to 
tell Jean Pierre when he came up on Saturday 
night that she must dismiss Rose, for she took 
too many airs, and also that she had flirted early 
in the season with a young Harvard man, to Mrs. 
Mortimer’s great terror and disgust. 

Meantime the French flirtation went on fast 
and furious, and in the off moments Jack Town- 
ley sulked and swore or objurgated Marie. Oc- 
casionally they made up, and were friends. 

M. De la Marche had a mastery of the fine art 
of flirtation in all its branches. He knew very 
well that Marie was only cultivating him to add 
to her own fashion; that she really liked Jack 
Townley much better; that she watched the lat- 
ter in all his moods. Still the Frenchman enjoy- 
ed her good breakfasts, her pleasant parlor, and 
her fine horses. She did not economize on half- 
bottles of wine with him. No; the choicest vint- 


| ages that he chose to call for were brought to him, 
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and put down on poor Jean Pierre's bill. He 
was of a frugal mind, M. De la Marche, and paid 
for his wines’ and cigars by compliments and 
suave words and expressive glances—coin alone 
in which he was rich. 

Meantime Rose kept her room for a few days, 
Mrs. Carver insisting that she must. The tears 
of the young do not blister the eyes, as do the 
tears of those to whom misery is an established 
fact. They to whom sorrow is a new thing weep 
and recover; and Rose was not to die yet. These 
bitter tears began to take the form of a luxury 
as she lay in her quiet bed in the least noisy part 
of the great hotel. The springs of emotion were 
being ded and touched merely that the gar- 
den of her heart should be the better prepared 
for the flowers of joy and happiness. A timorous 
little step came in to throw back the shutters, 
and to let in the sunlight, and to put a soft little 
hand on her hot brow. And as Pierre bathed her 
forehead, and prattled to her in his fresh childish 
voice, her eyes grew as clear as crystal, and her 
smile came back, feebly at first, but later on it 
grew more like itself. 

“Oh, you slender little figure! oh, you cluster- 
ing curls! oh, you dear boy!” said Rose, kissing 
the child. “If you only knew what you are to 
me, Pierre !” 

Pierre heaved a sigh of deep delight. “Do I 
make your headache better? I wish we could 
go far away from here into one of those countries 
where the fairies live. They never had head- 
aches there—did they, Rose?” 

“No, Pierre. There is a land where there are 
no headaches and no heart-aches. If we are good, 
we shall go there.” 

“ And will you sing to me, and shall I sing to 
you? And will you love me ?” 

“ Yes, Pierre, always.” 

In their passionate child-like faith in each oth- 
er, the young girl and the child passed away from 
the sorrows of the present and the mysteries and 
annoyances which even began to cloud the spirit 
of the neglected child—passed away into cloud- 
land, story-land, the land of legend, of fable, 
where all the men are brave and all the women 
honorable. It was far away from Saratoga, that 
land. A simple old-world creed did not prevail 
at that fashionable watering-place. 

It seemed to Rose, as she told Pierre the stories, 
that four gray walls opened, and that she saw a 
beautiful lime-tree walk, roses and lilies, a state- 
ly English house and a beautiful Gothic chapel, 
and that a noble, familiar, and beloved face look- 
ed at her with a bridegroom’s joy, and wild as the 
vision was, it gave her comfort. 

(ro BE conTINUED.] 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 

HE bathing suits with short sleeves and trou- 

sers loose at the ankles worn by Europeans 

are fast coming into favor here, especially for 
ladies who nave become expert swimmers, These 
suits are now to be found at the leading furnish- 
ing houses, and cost from $9 to $12. The prin- 
cesse shape is best liked for these, as it combines 
the blouse and trousers in one piece, and the 
skirt that drapes and conceals the figure is at- 
tached to the belt by buttons. The waist may be 
plainly tucked or box-pleated from the shoulders 
to the belt; but a better plan is to have a smooth 
yoke covering the shoulders, and to this add full- 
ness either by pleats or gathers that extend to 
the belt. The ample trousers are sewed to this 
belt also, are buttoned in front, instead of open- 
ing on the sides as they do when made separate 
from the waist, and are straight and loose at the 
ankles, instead of being gathered to a band like 
Turkish trousers, The straight skirt reaches to 
the knees, and is pleated to a belt in which are 
button-holes corresponding to the buttons on the 
waist belt. A woollen sash with fringed ends is 
tied around the waist to give a jaunty air, and the 
costume is as pretty as it is possible for such a 
suit to be. Serge that is wiry and woven in large 
diagonal lines is used for imported suits, but the 
preference here is for all-wool flannel, either 
twilled or plain, and of the sleazily woven quali- 
ties, as these do not hold water. This is made 
up in navy blue, with paler blue, red, or white 
braid, or else bias bands of flannel, for trimming. 
A pleating of the red on blue forms a frill at the 
neck and wrists, or else there is a deep turned- 
over sailor collar and square cuffs of the gay 
trimming, with a wide band of it around the an- 
kles ; a sash of woven red wool with tasselled ends 
like those of military sashes is then worn around 
the waist. White sleazy serge with many rows 
of dark blue braid is a favorite bathing costume 
for young ladies, The gay woollens with hand- 
kerchief borders worn last year for dresses are 
also made up in such costumes, Black and white 
plaid cotton poplin makes durable and inexpen- 
sive dresses that have the merit of not being con- 
spicuous. The pleated blouses belted at the waist, 
with Turkish trousers, are the suits used by con- 
servative ladies, who have worn them many sum- 
mers, and object to a change. These may have 
yokes, but are quite as often pleated from the 
shoulders down. There are woven suits of this 
kind entirely of cotton in honey-comb designs, 
with a neutral color for the main part of the gar- 
ment and a darker striped border. These cost 
from $4 to $7. Large coarse straw hats with 
wide brims are tied down over the ears to pro- 
tect the bather from the sun. Bathing caps of 
oil-silk are now made in hood shape as well as in 
large mob-caps. There is a frill in front that is 
bound with some becoming color, and the newest 
caps are themselves colored, the oil-silk being 
printed with figures in imitation of the designs of 
foulard silks. Bathing cloaks to be put on when 
leaving the water are made with a yoke and 
straight full breadths, somewhat in Mother Hub- 
bard shape, and are of Turkish towelling or oth- 
er light yet thick fabric; a water-proof cloak or 





a flannel gown is preferred by many for this pur- 
pose. The bathing shoes of sail-cloth are better 
made than those formerly used, and cover the foot 
entirely, instead of being mere sandals, 


LAWN TENNIS DRESSES. 


The Jersey waist is liked for lawn tennis dress- 
es, and the full box-pleated skirt is sewed to the 
edge of the waist, just below the hips, with an 
erect heading that gives sufficient finish, and dis- 
penses with a scarf or sash drapery. The Jer- 
sey waist may be of woven wool, or it may be of 
the material of the skirt, made in Jersey supe, 
that is, fitted smoothly over the hips, without a 
wrinkle, and has a plain Byron collar and turned- 
over cuffs for its only trimming; this waist most 
often fastens in front, but very young ladies pre- 
fer it buttoned in the back. Sometimes a plain 
solid color is used for the waist, and the skirt is 
striped. The striped lawn tennis cottons are now 
prettily made up in pleated skirts to be worn with 
a satteen polonaise that fits like a cuirass or Jer- 
sey, and is lightly draped below the hips. Two 
contrasting colors, one of which is very light and 
the other very dark, are in the inch-wide stripes ; 
when pleated, the dark stripe is on top of each 
pleat. This is pretty in écru with maroon, or 
blue, or with cardinal red ; the polonaise is like 
the dark color, and may be made of cotton sat- 
teen, or of serge, or flannel of light quality. 
Occasionally the entire suit is made of stripes, 
and sometimes the horizontal stripes are used. 
For these dresses a box-pleated blouse with a 
belt and a short wrinkled apron are worn with a 
pleated skirt. The pretty lawn tennis aprons 
have been fully illustrated in the Bazar, White 
twilled wool in which there is a great deal of 
cotton, but which looks like serge flannel, and is 
said to clean nicely, is imported under the name 
of lawn tennis cloth, and is sold for 374 cents a 
yard in single width. Awning striped cottons 
such as were used last year for the skirts of 
mountain dresses are also sold for parts of lawn 
tennis costumes. 


SUMMER BALMORAL SKIRTS. 


The striped seersucker ginghams are liked for 
serviceable and inexpensive Balmoral petticoats 
for summer use. These are made up with more 
fullness than formerly, but this fullness is con- 
fined to the back, and may be added at the belt 
for slender figures, or half-way down the length 
of the skirt for those who are stout. Blue, 
brown, or gray with white stripes makes the cool 
clean skirt, and its only trimming is a bias ruffle 
around the hottom. There are also blue Cham- 
béry and linen gingham Balmoral skirts with two 
pleated ruffles that have white stripes in the bor- 
der; these wash well, are pretty under dark 
dresses, and cost $1 75. The mohair poplin skirts 
with gray and black stripes are very useful and 
inexpensive, but have not the cool clean look of 
those with clear white and black stripes. Some 
of these are now flounced to the waist across the 
back, and give a full bouffant effect to the dress 
skirt; these cost $2 25 each. The more elabo- 
rate Balmorals are made of the twilled silks that 
wash, and are pale blue, pink, lavender, or cream- 
color, with many pleatings of the silk and some 
lace. Another fancy skirt made for ladies who 
confine themselves to black toilettes even in sum- 
mer is black silk Surah with a border flounce of 
écru embroidery that is very slightly gathered. 
For the sea-side are black cashmere petticoats 
with two rows of guipure insertion laid around 
the skirt, and a border flounce of guipure lace. 
This extravagant model is repeated in cardinal, 
blue, and écru cashmere, with ficelle lace for trim- 
ming. Ladies who do not mind the expense of 
laundry bills wear white cambric petticoats at 
this season, though in the winter they are now 
abandoned, except with house and carriage toi- 
lettes. The choice among these have trimmings 
of embroidery instead of lace, and this is the 
hand-work done with the needle directly on the 
skirt in bands like insertion between fine rows of 
tucks that are also done by hand, and at the foot 
of the skirt is a scalloped border that may be cut 
out, or may have the edge below it hemmed up if 
preferred. On other French skirts the embroid- 
ery is done on a gathered flounce that has a nar- 
row scalloped heading, with wider scallops on 
the lower edge. Much less expensive shirts are 
trimmed with the open compass and star pat- 
terns of Hamburg-work in bands that are insert- 
ed between tucks, and with ruffles that are scal- 
loped on the lower edge. The low price of ma- 
chine-made garments makes it an easy matter to 
have an abundance of plain white muslin skirts, 
as they are now sold with a deep hem and clus- 
ter of tucks for 50 or 60 cents, while those with 
an added flounce of nice cambric neatly tucked 
cost only a trifle more. Coarse wiry linen lawn that 
takes starch well and retains it is also made up 
into petticoats, that have a single flounce around 
the bottom, with from three to five other ruffles 
across the back breadth, covering it to the belt, 
These skirts are preferred to any of the bustles 
or whaleboned supports made for making dress 
suits look bouffant. The pillow bustle filled with 
hair is found in many imported dresses, but it is 
too warm for comfort or for health. Instead of 
this pillow many modistes put crinoline lawn 
pleating inside the belt of the dress skirt, sewing 
it in loosely, so that it can be easily removed and 
replaced when it is flattened by use. 


HOUSE SACQUES. 


Polka-dotted foulard is used for house sacques 
that are something more than dressing sacques, 
inasmuch as they are used for breakfast, and, in- 
deed, are worn in the house for the greater part 
of theday. These are of dark blue, red, or black, 
with fine white dots of two or three sizes, or else 
of cream or lemon color, or pale blue grounds 
with black or darker blue spots. They are made 
with smoothly fitted basque back and full fronts 
that are confined at the waist line by ribbon 
strings sewed in the under-arm seams, or else 





they are tucked or box-pleated hunting jackets 


that are belted all around. They are prettily 
worn with skirts of white muslin, or of black silk 
or grenadine. - Frills and a jabot of creamy white 
lace are used for the trimming, or else there is 
a Byron collar and straight cuffs of Irish point 
embroidery. The écru open batiste embroid- 
ery trims black foulard or plain Surah sacques. 
White muslin sacques are similarly made of lawn, 
or of the wide polka-dotted bands of embroidery 
that have scalloped edges; these scallops are 
made to meet lengthwise down the back and 
front, and the corners have a bias seam that 
shapes the garment over the hips, and keeps the 
scalloped edge intact all around it. The Car- 
rickmacross embroidery trims sheer mull sacques 
that are used for nice wear with colored skirts. 
The embroidery outlines a vest down the front, 
and colored satin ribbons begin under this em- 
broidery at the neck and at the waist, and are 
tied in long-looped bows. A smaller bow is on 
each cuff. 
MUSLIN ROUND HATS. 


Shirred round hats are made of the polka-dotted 
white and écru muslins that are so popular for 
neckerchiefs. The crown and brim are formed 
of many small puffs that are drawn together on 
rattans, and the trimming is a handkerchief or 
fichu with embroidered dots and scalloped edges 
arranged around the crown, with the square ends 
knotted in an Alsacian bow in front. Those of 
écru mull with brown, red, or blue dots and scal- 
lops are liked, as they retain their look of fresh- 
ness longer than the pure white ones. They cost 
only $2 50. 

MORNING GOWNS. 


The coolest morning gowns are made of linen 
lawn in Mother Hubbard shape. The yoke fits 
the shoulders smoothly, and the full straight 
breadths are gathered to it in several rows of 
shirring. A slight puff is added to the shoul- 
fers. There is a puff and ruffle with lace or em- 
wvoidered edging around the neck and sleeves. 
The front and lower edge of the gown are simply 
hemmed, and it may be buttoned its entire length, 
or be simply tied at throat and waist with dark 
ribbon, or strings of the linen hemmed. Pon- 
gee, Louisine silk, foulard, and cashmeres of light 
quality are similarly made. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, Constasie, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 

One of the daughters of General Scort, the 
late Mrs. Hoyt, of New York city, was the mod- 
el for ‘“* The Lost Pleiad’’ of RaNpDoLPH Rogers, 
the American sculptor, now resident at Rome. 

—Mr. GEorGE CONLY, the basso, lately drown- 
ed, began life in a Philadelphia type-foundry, and 
learned the Italian language without a master. 

—A happy-natured, blonde-mustached, blue- 
, young man was the lost meteorologist of the 

feannette, JEROME COLLINS, who had become en- 
gaged to be married shortly before his departure. 

—Professor Strong, of Cincinnati, will have 
the use of one of the largest and best telescopes 
in America, at the McCormick Observatory at 
the University of Virginia. 

—The portrait of Lord De La Wark, for whom 
the State of Delaware was named, has been giv- 
en to the city of Philadelphia by the British Min- 
ister in Washington, Mr. West, his descendant. 

—De Lona’s records were kept in seven differ- 
ent languages—Russian, Norwegian, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and English. 

—During the war a relic-hunter in Washing- 
ton broke off a toe of GREENOUGH’s statue of 
WASHINGTON. It was repaired by a marble- 
worker, and now another infatuated idiot has 
stolen the toe again, supposing it to be the origi- 
ual thing. 

—A portion of Senator Bayarp’s summer is 
to be spent on a emt ya 

—ARCHIBALD Forsgs, who is to marry Miss 
LuLu Mei@s, has auburn hair, gray eyes, and a 
certain dash; while Miss Mei@s is tall and slen- 
der, with brown eyes, and her own auburn hair. 

—Those interested in postage stamps may be 
pleased to know that the head of JEFFERSON, on 
the ten-cent stamp in chocolate, is from a statue 
by Hiram Powers; that of Jackson, on the 
two-cent stamp in vermilion, is also from a bust 
by Powers; FRANKLIN, on the one-cent stamp 
in blue, is after a profile bust of Rupricut; 
HAMILTON, on the thirty-cent stamp in black, is 
after the CERRACHI bust; and Commodore OL- 
IVER HAZARD PERRY, On the ninety-cent stamp, 
is after WALCoTT’s statue. 

—Professor HoLLoway intends to add the two 
pictures by Epwarp Lon@é which he bought at 
the late Mr. Hermon’s sale, in London, for thirty- 
two thousand dollars and twenty thousand dol- 
lars, to the fine collection he has already made 
for the Girls’ College, and Home for Imbeciles, 
which he has built at Virginia Water. 

—At the meeting of the Plymouth Society the 
other day it was voted that although the pas- 
sengers of the —_ landed on Plymouth 
Rock December 11, 1620, and the 21st, new style, 
corresponds to the day of the landing, yet, since 
the 22d has been hallowed by an observance of 
over two hundred years, and made memorable 
by the words of WinsLow, WEBSTER; EVERETT, 
ADAMS, and others, that it be hereafter observed 
by the society as the anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims. 

—Lieutenant DANENHOWER is slight and tall, 
with black hair, brown beard, thin face, and skin 
tanned by exposure. 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowe has return- 
ed to Hartford, Connecticut, from Florida, and 
Messrs. HoueuTon, Mirrun & Co., of Boston, 
are to give a garden party in honor of her next 
birthday, at “‘The Old Elms,” the residence of 
Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN, at which many of the 
chief literati are to be guests. 

—Mr. and Mrs. BLaine will visit Paris this 
summer. 

—Mrs, Priscitxa D. Twiaes, of Baltimore, in 
her eighty-third year, in applying for an increase 
of her pension from twenty-five to fifty dollars a 
month, says that few have stronger claims on 
the liberality of the United States government 
than she, every male relative having served in 
the country’s wars, her grandfather having been 





Commodore Decatur, her brother having been 
lost on the United States sloop of war Wasp, her 
husband having fallen at the storming of Cha- 
pultepec, and her ouly son in a previous engage- 
ment. 

—Mr. LowE tt presided the other day in Lon- 
don at the opening of the Garfield House, a home 
for working-girls, consisting of thirty-nine bed- 
rooms, a library, and sitting and dining-rooms. 

—A nephew of Von Mo.tke, Baron Von 
BrockporrFF, has until recently been the Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the Maryland 
Agricultural College, but resigned his chair for 
a place in the German army. 

—In a speech at Birmingham, not long since, 
Joun Bricut recommended the study of the 
American poets, particularly WHITTier, aud of 
BaNcCRO#T’s history. 

—The editor of a newspaper in Circleville, 
Ohio, Miss Liti1e Darst, has been chosen an 
alternate delegate to the Ohio Republican Con- 
vention. 

—Nearly a generation ago Mr. EMERSON said, 
concerning women’s rights: “‘ Ifyou refuse them 
a vote, you will also refuse to tax them, aceord- 
ing to our Teutonic principles—no representa- 
tion, no tax.”’ 

—The oldest deed in America, conveying Fish- 
er’s Island, near the mouth of the Sound, from 
certain Indian chiefs to the navigator Joun Ca- 
BOT, written eighteen years after the discovery 
of America by CoLumsvs, is in the hands of Ma- 
jor LeLanp, of New York. 

—Two thousand couples have been married 
by Justice Mayes, of West Alexander, Pennsyl- 
vania, from whom he has received more than six 
thousand dollars, ninety cents having been the 
smallest fee. Fifty of the grooms were Sm1rus, 
and fourteen of the women did not change their 
names. 

— IRVING, the actor, and ELLEN Terry are ex- 
pected, with the rest of the Lyceum company, 
in this country next fall. 

—The wedding gift of Mr. MicHar. Stmpson, 
the great woollen manufacturer, to his bride, was 
one million dollars. It was to Mr. Smmpson that 
first occurred the idea of the self-levelling berth 
at sea, although he did not himself perfect it. 

—The oldest man on the continent is ADAM 
HEFNER, who lives near Lenoir, South Carolina. 
He is one hundred and sixteen years old, as au- 
thenticated by the family records, while his 
mind is still bright. 

—The youngest couple among the Congres- 
sional families are Congressman Duero, of New 
York, and his wife, he being but twenty-six, and 
she several years his junior. 

—Colonel Joun G Nico.ay is the owner of 
the original draft of President Linco.n’s Gettys- 
burg speech. 

—MarRwWoopD, the executioner, going recently 
to a public place of entertainment, barely es- 
caped being mobbed. He was discovered while 
giving his autograph. 

—Madame MarTerna is a woman of extraordi- 
nary stature, with a corresponding voice, that 
fits her te play the part of WaGNer’s superhu- 
man heroines. She is graceful and dignified, 
and although her voice is not so flexible as Par- 
TI’s or GERSTER’S, it has depths far beyond 
those singers’. 

—It is stated that the Czar still suffers from 
nervous terror, which may dethrone his reason. 
The bravest man on record may fear secret mur- 
der without dishonor. Ajax prayed not to be 
killed in the dark. 

—Croquet is a favorite game with NaTaLiz, 
the youthful Queen of Servia, who Introduced 
it into that country. 

—For nearly forty years the great Belgian 
physicist M. PLATeav has been blind. 

—In summer the Queen of Italy never wears 
a bonnet when she can avoid it, a black lace veil 
or mantilla supplying its place. 

—The brilliancy of the Pompeiian mural paint- 
ing is due to a stucco lustro of whitening or chalk 
with the dust of marble, as M. Hausen, an Aus- 
trian architect, has recently discovered, produ- 
cing exactly similar work himself. 

—It is now rumored that MunKacsy is not 
the name of the Hungarian artist who has lately 
prefixed to it a‘‘ De,” but one derived from his 
birth-place—Munkacs. 

—The statue of ALEXANDRE Dumas the eld- 
er, by Dor£, to be erected in Paris, at the Place 
Malesherbes, represents him working, with his 
unbuttoned collar and rumpled shirt, at the age 
of forty-five. 

—On the fifty-third anniversary of the wedding 
of the Emperor WILLIAM, his great-grandchild, 
and the heir to the imperial throne of Germany, 
will be christened FREDERICK WILLIAM. 

—CHARLES WESLEY’s hymn, ‘“‘ Lo! on a nar- 
row neck of land,’’ was written expressly for the 
miners of Camborne, Cornwall, a great centre 
of Methodism. 

—King Lovuts of Bavaria is to be one of the 
witnesses at the wedding of Hans Von BtbLow’s 
daughter DaNgELLA, in Munich. 

—The leader of the Catholic Nationalists in 
Hungary, Count ALBERT APPONYI, can address 
an audience in Hungarian, German, Latin, French, 
and English. 

—OcTAVE FEUILLET is seventy years old, and 
in feeble health. 

—The Princess Louise, who has just rejoined 
her husband in Canada, exhibits in the Grosve- 
nor Gallery, London, a life-size, three-quarter- 
length portrait of a lady. 

—ALBONI is the only living singer in the full 
possession of her voice who can really sing Ros- 
SINI’s music. She is nearly sixty; but the maes- 
= taught her himself how he meant it to be 

one. 

—Although not yet thirty years old, the face 
of Captain Ceccut, the Italian explorer, is wrin- 
kled, and his hair is nearly snow-white, owing 
to privations endured in the Dark Continent. 

—An Englishman living in Yorkshire, Mr. R. 
B. MappIsoN, writes that, being a consumptive 
patient in Madeira in 1871, he tried the use of 
carbolic acid at his bedside merely as a prevent- 
ive to mosquitoes, and finding his lungs easier, 
continued its use, and has become convinced by 
his restored health that the vapor of inhaled car- 
bolic acid destroys the bacilli in the tubercles. 

—The marble palace at Athens where Dr. 
SCHLIEMANN lives bears the inscription in gold 
letters, ‘‘ Hall of Ilium’’; the floors are paved 
with antique mosaics; the walls covered with 
Homeric mottoes, Asiatic frescoes, and patterns 
of objects found at Troy and Mycenez; his por- 
ter answers to the name of BELLEROPHON, the 
gardener to Priam, and the nurses to Hecusa 
and PoLyxena. Classic Greek is the only tongue 
used at the family table. 
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Frock ror Girt From 2 To 6 Years orp.—Cvt Parrery, 
No. 3268: Price 15 Cents, 
For description see Supplement. 


Moss Pen -Wiper. 

Two oval pieces of cloth are required for the bottom of this pretty pen- 
wiper—the under one black, six inches and a half long and five wide, and 
the upper fawn-color or light brown, five inches and a half Jong and four 
wide. Both pieces are scalloped at thé edge, and button-hole stitched 
with shaded olive silk. A small flower is worked in each scallop with 
shaded pink silk, a French knot in yellow silk forming the centre. Be- 
tween the two, three oval black pieces are set, which are four inches and 










ING Cap, 
For pattern and 
description see 
Suppl, No. V., 
Figs, 26 and 27. 


Lace SHAWL WORN AS 
A Mantie.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Double 
Page. } 

For diagram and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. 
IV., Figs. 24 and 25. 





Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 
Satin anp Stem Srircu. 


Fig. 1.—Foipine-Screen with Cutest Empromery.—[For designs see 
Fig. 2; and Figs. 1 and 2 on page 373 of last Supplement number. ] 
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Moss Pew -Wi-rr. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Batu MantLe wirn Crewet-work Borver. 
For description see Supplement. 


Work-rasie Scarr with Borper iy Cretonne Exsrorery. 
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Batu Bianket witn Cross Sryrcn Emprorery. 
For description see Supplement. 





EmprorereD ToweEL. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 28. 






Fig. 2.—Batu- 
inG Cap. 
For description 
see Supplement, 


Vetvet Gavze Mantie. 
Front.—[For Back, see 
Front Page.]—Cut Par- 
TERN, No. 3267: Price 
25 Cents. Fig. 2.—MonoGram. 
For description see Suppl. Satin anp Srem Srircu. 





Emprormerep Sacier. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 50. 








Towet with Borper ix Satin Sritcn anp DrRawn-Work 
AND Macramé Frince. 
For description see Supplement. 
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opposite edge; the latter form the 
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a half long and three wide, and are pinked 
at the edge, and on the upper fawn-colored 
piece there is a row of small points made 
of squares of an inch and a half of black 
cloth, which are rounded at one corner, 
pinked at the edge, and pleated. At the 
centre is an oval black piece four inches 
and a half long and three wide, on which 
moss trimming in three shades of olive 
wool is set.. To make the trimming, which 


Lace AND Emprormery CoLiar. 
For description see Supplement. 


is knitted, use medium-sized steel 
needles, and olive zephyr wool in 
three shades; cast on ten stitches 
with the triple thread, and work a 
strip of the requisite length in tight 
plain knitting, after which cast off 
the stitches. Steam the strip un- 
til it is moist, dry and press it, then 
cut the stitches along one edge, and 
ravel them to two stitches from the 


selvedge of the’ moss-like fringe, 


ing one. Resting on the moss at 
the centre of the 
pen-wiper is an egg- 
shaped case of oxi- 
dized metal for hold- 
ing pens. 


Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on 
page 404, 

THESE monograms 
for marking lingerie 
are worked either 
with white embroid- 
ery cotton or with 
fast-colored silk in 
satin and stem stitch. 





Folding-Screen 
with Chinese 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 


See illustrations on 
page 404, 

Tue frame of this 
beautiful three-pan- 
elled screen is of 
stained bamboo, and 
the panels are light 
blue satin decorated 
with Chinese em- 
broidery. The de- 
signs for the two 
side panels are giv- 
en on page 373, Ba- 
zar No. 24, Vol. XV.; 
that for the middle 
panel is given in Fig. 
2. In the latter the 
blossoms are work- 
ed, some with light 
and dark yellow, and 
some with yellow and 
cream white; the 
stamens are in green 
and dark brown. 
The leaves are em- 
broidered in green 
silk, and veined with 
gold thread sewed 
down with similar 
silk. For the branch- 
es gold thread is laid 
down in double rows, 
which are fastened 
down at regular in- 
tervals with overcast 
stitches in dark red 
silk. This embroid- 
ery is very effective, 
and is easily done. 


Work-table 
Scarf with Bor- 
der in Cretonne 

Embroidery. 

See illustration on 

page 404. 

Tus table scarf, 
which is a yard long 
and twenty inches 
wide, is made of clar- 
et-colored velveteen. 
The border at each 
end is a strip of Per- 





sian-figured cretonne Fig. 1.—Cuitp’s Batutne Surr. 


five inches and a half 


For description see 
wide, which is orna- 


Supplement. 


Corron Satine Dress.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Double Page. |—Cur PATTERN, 
which is set spirally on the cloth, No. 3272: Basqur, Drapery, AND 
each row lapping over the preced- Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


For description see Supplement. 
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EmpromereD Batiste PeLertne CoLvar. 
For description see Supplement. 





Trousers ror Lapy’s Ripina-Hasir. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3273: Price 25 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 40-42. 





Fig. 2.—Emsromwerep Dress Pro- 
TrEcTOR AND Beacn Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Barutne Suir. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L., Figs, 1*, 1°-5. 


Pram Woo. Dress.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Double Page. | 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 44 and 45, 





Fig. 4.—Frock ror Ciitp From 


2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
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mented with fancy stitches in bright-col- 
ored filoselle silk. The edges of the ere- 
tonne are fastened down with a narrow 
border in point Russe of red and white 
silk; this narrow finish is also carried out 
along the sides of the scarf. The scarf is 
lined with silesia, edged with twisted yel- 
low and claret-colored cord along the sides, 
and trimmed on the ends with tassels of 
colored wool and silk attached to a netted 


Lace AND Rippon Ficnv-Connar. 


For description see Supplement. 
heading For the latter six 
rows are netted with claret-col- 
ored wool around a mesh three 
quarters of an inch in eir- 
cumference, and on the netted 
ground two zigzag lines are 
darned, one with old gold filo- 
selle, and the other with tin- 
s d silk 


CONCERNING SHOES. 


Now and then strange freaks 
of fashion rule the hour; espe 
cially has this been 
so with regard to 
‘apparelling for the 


feet.” In the Mid- 





Ages it was es- 
“high style” 

to wear upon the left 
foot a black shoe, 


in pleasant contrast 
with a comely blue 
stocking ; while upon 
the right foot ap- 
peared a white shoe, 
“a dainty over-fit- 
ting” for the black 
stocking rising above 
it. This style of shoe 
was cut very low 
upon the instep, the 
heel was entirely 
cove red, and a band 
fastened by a small 
buckle or button was 
passed about the an- 
kle and secured to 
the shoe. 

Late in the eight- 
eenth century a cer- 
tain noble lady of 
England rejoiced in 
the possession of a 
pair of lovely green 
silk shoes, upon 
which were delicate- 
ly wrought small 
gold stars ; the heels 
and bindings were of 
scarlet, contrasting 
finely with the glit- 
tering sheen above. 


RARE SILVER- 
WORK, 

“Magic fingers” 
indeed had Benve- 
nuto Cellini. With 
wonderful touch he 
fashioned, while yet 
a youth, “a piece of 
basso - rilie vo in sil- 
ver as large as the 
hand of a little 
child.” The broad 
belts then in vogue 
needed strong clasps, 
and to this use this 
exquisite bit of work- 
manship was de- 
voted. The “ heart’s- 
key,” another style 
of clasp in _ silver, 
wrought out by the 
same skillful hands, 
was at that period 
eminently popular 
among the grand la- 
dies of the day ; it 
was “three inches 
broad, worked in 
half - relief, with 
other round, small 
figures below 6.” 
This style was espe- 
cially affected by 
married ladies. It 
gained for the young 
silversmith great 
popularity and nu- 





For description see Supplement. merous orders. At 
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the time when the great Firenzuola, of Lombardy, 
was directing the dexterous fingers of the young 
artisan, soon to outstrip in celerity and delicacy 
of execution all his masters, Benvenuto Cellini 
completed a piece of very fine silver-work : a lit- 
tle chest-like box, in imitation, it is said, of one 
in porphyry. Cellini’s tiny chest was a trifle less 
than half a cubit in circumference, and so con- 
structed as to answer for a table salt-eellar. The 
talent exhibited in this remarkable touch of 
handicraft insured for him a very high position 
in this art. 





TRAVEL. 
By MARTHA CAVERNO COOK. 
I str at home in an easy-chair, 
With an excellent shaded light, 
And a tropical warmth pervades the air 
From the burning of anthracite ; 
As evening brings a grateful rest 
To body and mind and hands, 
Of all delights I deem it best 
To journey to foreign lands. 


I have no need of a stately ship, 
No fear of a rolling sea; 
In chosen books I take my trip 
With the goodliest company ; 
And whether I read of Southern skies 
Or the wealth of an Eastern port, 
I may see the world through an author’s eyes, 
May dwell in a camp or court. 


Through wonderful sketch-books that belong 
To an artist friend of mine 
I visit the places of legend and song 
So famous along the Rhine. 
I breathe the spirit of old romance 
As I sail the Northern main; 
I tread the vine-clad vales of France, 
And look for my castles in Spain. 


The song of Venetian gondoliers, 
As they guide their moon-lit boats, 

I seem to hear, or the mountaineer’s 
Tyrolean echo notes. 

I may see the heather’s purple plumes 
Among the banks and braes, 

Or wander where the primrose blooms 
Along the English ways. 


I seek the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
Or trace the source of the Nile; 
I find the cedars of Lebanon, 
Or study Crete awhile. 
Whenever I tire of time and tide, 
No matter how far I roam, 
I have only to lay my book aside 
To find myself at home. 


The world is wide, and the world is fair, 
And heroes good to see, 

But a hearth and home, and friends to share, 
Are all the world to me; 

And to sigh in vain for foreign sight 
There surely is no need, 

As long as people live to write, 
And I may live to read, 





{Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 53, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner Lacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Avtuor or “A Sarttor’s Sweerurart,” “ AN Oogan 


Free Lanor,” “Tur Wreok or THE 
* GRosvENoR,’” ETO. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 


I coup only repeat what I had said before— 
that we must hope the smoke of the fire would 
be seen, or the raft with our message upon it en- 
countered. 

“Tt will not take us long to burn all the bush- 
es on the island,” said she; “and then how shall 
we be able to make a fire? And how many days 
will you grant before supposing that the raft has 
disappeared without any ship having seen it ?” 

“What can we do if we are forbidden even to 

- hope ?” I replied, tormented by these questions, 
which only too accurately interpreted my own 
feelings. ‘The bushes are not all burned yet, 
and the raft has been gone only four or five 
hours. We must be patient, and have faith in 
God’s goodness. Who knows what a day may 
unfold ?” 

She had too brave a soul to go on murmuring, 
yet it was clear that she understood our situation 
as accurately as I, and that she could not look 
away from the immediate present without her 
heart fainting in her. 

“If the worst comes to pass,” said I, “if, after 
waiting, we see no prospect of relief, then, before 
our food fails us, we must turn to and pull this 
hut down, and make as big and strong a raft as 
we can manage. But that alternative, as I have 
told the others, is so full of danger that before 
adopting it our extremity should be greater than 
it is, and our patience all gone.” 

As I said this, Hunter put his head into the 
hut, and said there was a wooden case come 
ashore. It was too large for him to carry alone. 
He wanted to know where Tripshore was. 

“Tl give you a hand,” said I, jumping up; 
and I followed him to the beach. 

It was a large whitewood square box, and 
glanced ameng the ripples which rolled up the 
beach. It lay close to where we had launched 
the raft. We waded into the water and hoisted 
it out of the sand, and conveyed it to the hut, 
where we prized open the lid, and came to a cas- 
ing of tin. This we cut, and found the case full 
of biscuits, which had been perfectly protected 
from the water by the tin casing. 

I called to Miss Tuke to come and look, and 


cs 








told her that every discovery of this kind im- 


proved our chances of escape, by enabling us to 
give the raft more time to do its work. 

“T for one sha’n’t stop for that, Mr. Walton,” 
exclaimed Hunter. “I’ve been overhauling that 
wreckage down there, and there’s stuff enough 
for my purpose.” 

“What do you mean to do ?” I asked. 

“ Build a kind of catamaran,” he replied, “and 
take my chance alone if nobody’ll come with me.” 

“You can do as you please,” said I, noticing 
the.obstinate look in the man’s face; “ nobody 
will stop you. You’re a sailor, and don’t require 
any one to point out the risks you'll run.” 

Just then Mrs. Stretton and Norie arrived, the 
latter sweating under the kettle, that was full of 
salt meat, from which the steam was soaring in 
clouds. Tripshore, hearing our voices, also came 
round to where we stood, and listened, with the 
gleaming knife with which he was operating on 
the turtle forking out of his hand. 

“ All hands being here, saving Sir Mordaunt,” 
said Hunter, folding his arms and looking around 
him, “I'll put my case. Here we are, imprisoned 
on a island. Where it is no one knows. Two 
blessed days we’ve been here, and ne’er a sail 
have we seen. My belief is that if we was to 
stop here twelve months, we’d see nothen go by. 
What have we got to wait for, then? The raft 
that’s gone adrift may do some good—I was will- 
in’ enough to lend a hand to build it—but it may 
come to nothen; and are we goin’ to keep all on 
waiting and waiting, when maybe that raft’s gone 
to pieces? What I’m goin’ to do is to build a 
sort of houtrigging machine as ‘ll not capsize, 
and light enough for a man to shove along. If 
nobody ’Il come in it, Pll go alone. If I’m picked 
up, good ; the wessel as picks me up ’ll come for 
the others; and if I’m washed overboard and 
drowned, well, ’'d as lief rot in the sea as rot 
here.” 

“Let him do it,” cried Norie, eagerly, looking 
at me. “It’s a chance, at all events.” 

“Hunter is his own master,” I replied. “He 
knows the risks, and that the odds against him 
are ninety-nine in the hundred.” 

“Damn the odds!” shouted the man, angrily. 
“What are the odds here? They’re all agin us. 
You know that, Mr. Walton.” Turning to Trip- 
shore, he said, “ Will you give me a hand to build 
the thing I want?” 

“ Ay,” said the other, “I'll give you a hand, 
Tom; but it’ll be helping you to build your coffin, 
my lad.” 

““ Well, when you’re ready, come,” exclaimed 
Hunter. “There’s a spell o’ daylight left yet.” 

So saying, he walked hastily toward the wreck- 
age, from which he had already selected a por- 
tion of the material he required. When he was 
out of hearing, Miss Tuke said, 

“Why are you opposed to his scheme, Mr. 
Walton ?” 

“T am not opposed to it; I am indifferent,” I 
answered. “I should favor it if the chance of 
the man losing his life was not, as I believe it is, 
equal to a dead certainty.” 

“ But he may sight a ship, and be the means of 
sending help to us,” exclaimed Norie. 

“Yes, he may—he may—and he mayn’t!” I 
replied, bitterly. “If there’s any good in a raft 
at all, then the raft we sent away this morning 
should answer our end. If the thing is seen, the 
dead messenger aboard will not appeal less for- 
cibly than a living man. If it is not seen, there 
is no life to be lost, no long hours of torment to 
be endured.” 

“But something must be done—some effort 
must be made,” said Norie, in a low voice. 

“My God!” I cried, “have we been idle? 
What more could we have done? Tell me what 
to do; give me an idea. If practicable, it shall 
be executed to the letter. But don’t force us to 
throw away our lives in a senseless effort to pre- 
serve them.” 

“Tom means to go,” said Tripshore, who stood 
by; “and he'll have his way. Only he shouldn’t 
be let to use up all the nails, Mr. Walton. We 
may come to want ’em ourselves.” 

“Go you and help him, Tripshore, as you pro- 
mised,” said I; “but keep an eye upon the nails 
too, for, as you say, we may want them, though I 
hope not.” 

For here let me repeat that the idea of the 
eight, or, if Hunter would not stay, the seven, of 
us committing ourselves to the sea in such a raft 
as we should be able to construct, was intolerable 
tome. Of all marine fabrics the raft has been 
the theatre of the worst sufferings. At the very 
best it is but a clumsy platform, at the mercy of 
the winds and surges. A very light sea will set 
it awash, so that you may reckon upon sitting up 
to your hips in water nearly all the time you are 
aboard. It needed no very vigorous imagination 
to cortveive what our situation would be in a sea- 
way, the water pouring in coils over the level 
stage that would swing to the surges like an ill- 
balanced kite, our clothes soaked to the skin, our 
provisions washed away or spoiled. It was not 
to be expected that Norie and the women could 
realize all that was meant by the proposal to 
leave the island on a raft; but to me it offered 
itself as a dreadful alternative, and though life 
was as dear to me as it was to the others, I felt 
that it would be a wiser resolve to stick to the 
island, and trust to God’s mercy for a rescue, and 
if no succor came, then to die on dry land, than 
launch ourselves upon the sea in a raft, and take 
the risk of courting in that way all those dread- 
ful sufferings, that protracted anguish, and that 
final extinction, which make some of the naval 
records the ghastliest and most terrible literature 
in the world. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was hard to tell the hour by the look of the 
sun, but I guessed it to be about four o’clock. I 
sat down on the grass near the hut, with my back 
against a tree, whilst Mrs. Stretton and Carey 
hung up the pieces of beef which had been cook- 





ed, and Miss Tuke finished her job of cake-mak- 
ing. The fire had waned; but though we should 
not let it expire, it was impossible without inces- 
sant and painful labor to keep it throwing up a 
heavy smoke. Only a very thin trail of smoke 
went up now. 

I asked myself, Even should the densest smoke 
we could get out of the bush be seen, would its 
meaning be understood? Would it not be thought 
the smoke of a steamer? Or if guessed to. come 
from this rock, the smoke of a fire lighted by some 
persons who had landed on a short visit ? 

These were crushing thoughts, for, as you know, 
we had but two chances—the smoke and the raft ; 
and if we gave up the smoke as hopeless, we had 
nothing left but the raft, which might prove use- 
less too, and what then was to be done ? 

My dejection was so great for a time that a 
feeling of utter indifference stole over me. I 
thought to myself, Well, if God has deserted us, 
what is the good of our striving? If we are sen- 
tenced to perish here, why chafe our hearts into 
rags with thoughts of how to get away? Every 
mortal creature has his appointed time, and if 
ours has arrived, let us not make ten thousand 
deaths of it by our fears and recoilings and our 
madness to escape it. 

The breeze that had been blowing all day had 
fallen somewhat, and was now a gentle wind. 
The sun was still high, and the water on fire under 
it. It seemed cruelly hard that we should have 
this fine weather now when it was of no use, when, 
had it come earlier, it would have saved us from 
this dreadful fate by enabling us to ascertain our 
whereabouts, and to steer the yacht accordingly. 
I looked at the reef where she had gone to pieces, 
and at the water beyond, but could see no frag- 
ment of her. There was a very slight swell roll- 
ing in from the sea, and the reef gleamed in it as 
the water rose and fell, and every now and again 
there would be a sudden beautiful play of foam, 
which glistened in a hundred tints in the sunshine, 
like the sparkling of light in trembling dew-drops. 

All the while I looked I was saying to myself, 
“In what part of the Bahamas is this island ? 
What land is that visible from the hill-top there ? 
Is it possible that no vessel ever traverses those 
leagues of dark blue sea away yonder, near enough 
for her people to see our signal, or for us to spy 
her canvas or the smoke from her funnel?” In 
this age, when all the oceans are crowded with 
shipping, it seemed scarcely conceivable that our 
fate should have thrown us upon an island in 
unnavigable waters. Remembering my passing 
mood at that time, I can understand those fits of 
sullenness and of ferocity which have possessed 
the shipwrecked mariner as hope dies in his 
breast. 

I sat watching the two seamen collecting the 
material for a small raft on the beach, with a dull, 
unconcerned eye. I had never felt so hopeless 
before; but, thank God, the depression was but 
transient. 

I had been resting and musing in this way for 
some time, when Sir Mordaunt came from his 
wife’s grave, where he had been toiling since we 
had buried the coffin. His appearance it was 
that rallied me, by making me feel ashamed of 
the selfish character of my despair in the face of 
such an affliction as had come upon him. He 
walked very slowly, and showed many symptoms 
of great physical distress. I met him, and gave 
him my arm. He leaned upon me wearily, but 
said nothing until he had seated himself. 

“ Have you finished your task ?” said I. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I can do no more. I 
have covered the grave with stones, and to-mor- 
row, I trust, Norie will have completed the cross 
he promised to make and inscribe. I knew the 
labor would soothe me, Walton. Now that I have 
marked her resting-place with my own hands, my 
mind is calmer than it was.” 

“T hope you will not expose yourself again to 
the sun,” said I, “nor attempt any more hard 
work.” 

“Ah, I am too old for hard work,” said he, 
with a sad smile, laying hishand on mine. “ And 
surely, Walton, shipwreck ages a man’s heart ter- 
ribly. Who could have imagined that our cruise 
would end in this way? Yet you all seem to bear 
Where are the others? Where is 


will, I expect, be at work on the turtle.” 

“ And what is Tripshore about ?” 

I explained, believing that he would take my 
view of Hunter’s scheme ; but instead, he exclaim- 
ed, “‘ Why, the man is a brave fellow to venture 
it. Do you say he will go alone ?” 

“Who would accompany him ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; but that leaves him so much the 
braver. Do you know, he may fall in with a ves- 
sel, or manage to reach some inhabited coast. It 
will help our chance, Walton.” 

He was eager and restless on a sudden. He 
looked with animated eyes across the sea, and 
clasped and unlocked his hands. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “ it will help our chances. 
Life is still precious, Walton. It would be a 
dreadful thing to die on this island—no living 
creature left to tell the world what has become 
of us. Some effort must be made.” 

I knew that as well as he. However, it would 
have been cruel to extinguish the hope, and, I 
may say, the new spirit, which my explanation of 
Hunter’s scheme had kindled in him, by repre- 
senting its idleness. Indeed, I was heartily glad 
to see him waking up out of his grief, and taking 
an interest in our distressful position, and ad- 
mitting the preciousness of life. His misery had 
been dangerously numbing his mind, and had he 
continued much longer in that mental condition, 
I have no doubt that he would have fallen mel- 
ancholy mad. This quickening in him, therefore, 
gave me real pleasure, and I applauded myself 
for my good sense in carrying out his wishes with 
respect to his wife’s interment, and in not hinder- 
ing him by officious friendship from doing his 
part. The mind knows its own burdens best, and 





how to vent itself ; and certainly one way of light- 
ening melancholy is to let it expend itself in forms 
of its own choosing. 

After Tripshore and Hunter had been working 
for an hour down in the creek, whither they had’ 
carried the stuff for the raft, they came up to the 
hut for their supper. It was time for that meal, 
as we could guess, more by our appetites than by 
the sun ; and as we had a mind to treat ourselves 
to a change of food, we set a piece of boiled beef 
upon the deck plank, and each person helped 
himself to a biscuit. 

It was easy to see how greatly Sir Mordaunt 
and the others were taken by Hunter’s scheme by 
the way they regarded him. They eyed him as 
if he was a hero, Almost as soon as he present- 
ed himself he was asked by Sir Mordaunt what 
progress he had made with his raft. 

“Why, sir,” he answered, “I hope by noon to- 
morrow to have put this beast of a island a long 
way astern.” 

“You have great resolution and courage,” ex- 
claimed Sir Mordaunt. “I pray that God may 
protect and guide you!” 

“He won’t guide us here,” answered Hunter, 
bluntly ; “and protection Il be of no use if we’re 
not to get away. As well be drowned, I says, as 
become a skeleton on a island. I know this, sir: 
I’ve got nothen to do but to keep all on steering 
west, and I’m bound to come right.” 

“Wind and weather permitting,” said Trip- 
shore. 

“Nothing "Il divart me,” said Hunter, sullenly. 
“Right or wrong, when that raft’s built, I’m off.” 

He devoured his allowance of food rapidly, wild 
with impatience to fall to his work again. Trip- 
shore, noticing the general sympathy with the 
man’s scheme, made haste to finish his supper, so 
that the others might not think he was reluctant 
to assist his mate. I kept silent, resolved to say 
nothing more on the subject. 

As Hunter was leaving the hut, he said to me, 
“T suppose you'll let me have the compass, sir ?”” 
“It is Sir Mordaunt’s property,” I answered. 

“Certainly you may have it,” exclaimed the 
baronet. 

“Remember,” said I, “should we ultimately 
have to betake ourselves to a raft, we shall want, 
that compass to know in what direction we 
drift.” 

“But what raft do ye mean to build?” in- 
quired Hunter. ‘“ Where’s the wood? It "ll be 
pretty nigh all used up by the time I’m done.” 

i “There’s plenty here,” said I, pointing to the 
ut. 

“Oh, I forgot that,” said he. 

“Let him have the compass, Walton,” cried 
Norie. 

“Yes, if he goes alone, he should be furnished 
with every requirement our miserable stock will 
yield,” said Sir Mordaunt. Hunter risks his life 
for us, remember, Walton.” 

“He knows,” said I, “that my objections are 
not made to defeat his wishes, but to protect our- 
selves, and him too, for the matter of that.” 

The man, without answering, walked swiftly 
away, Tripshore following leisurely. It was not 
very pleasant for me to look round, and to see on 
the faces of our little company that they consid- 
ered my timidity was trying to deprive them of a 
chance of escape. Yet I could not mistake their 
manner, I would particularly refer to Miss Tuke 
and Mrs. Stretton and Norie. This touched me 
to the quick. Was it not to my interest as much 
as to theirs that Hunter should venture his life, 
if he chose, to find us help? I objected to his 
enterprise because I could not endure that the 
man should sacrifice his life to no purpose; and 
also because it seemed an unmanly thing to let 
him go forth alone into the great sea upon a lit- 
tle raft, though any one of us who had offered to 
accompany him would, in my opinion, have acted 
with criminal folly. 

Depressed by the behavior of my companions, 
and greatly vexed by it—for I could put my hand 
on my breast and say with an honest heart that I 
had done my best for them all, and would strive 
to do more if time were given me—I took the 
glass and walked to the hill, partly to search the 
sea, and partly that I might be alone. 

As I passed the fire, I stopped to throw some 
wood upon it. It was nearly out, but the wood 
soon kindled, and sent up a volume of smoke, the 
twigs and stems of the bushes being almost as 
dry as dead wood, whereas the leaves, being green, 
damped the blaze, and made a smoke like one of 
those burning heaps of leaves and stubble and 
rubbish which you have seen in fields. The sun 
was still very hot, but it was westering fast, and 
its noontide fierceness was gone. The first thing 
I noticed on reaching the top of the hill was Lady 
Brookes’s grave. Sir Mordaunt must have work- 
ed very hard, and I wondered where he had found 
all the stones and pieces of rock he had piled 
upon it. He had raised them very near as high 
asa man’s waist. There was no fear of that 
grave being missed, should the baronet ever be 
able to send for the poor lady’s remains. 

I sat down on top of the hill, with my knees up 
in front of me, upon which I rested the telescope. 
The gentle wind that was blowing was very sweet, 
though warm, and greatly qualified the heat of 
the sunlight. As I gazed around me, I thought, 
What a little bit of an island is this! What a 
speck upon the mighty Atlantic, whose vast wa- 
ters washed the eastern heavens, and interposed 
nearly four thousand miles of ocean betwixt us 
and home! I searched the horizon all that way, 
wondering, since the atmosphere was so clear, 
whether there would be land in sight; but I could 
see nothing that looked like land, nor any appear- 
ance of a vessel. All that was visible upon the 
water were the reefs I have before described, with 
here and there a shadow, that might well have 
passed for the reflection of a cloud, had the sky 
not been clear, but which I could not doubt would 
be a shoal. 

I then brought the telescope to bear upon the 
south and west, and scanned those quarters very 
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closely and narrowly. Nothing rewarded my 
search beyond the point of land we had before 
descried. I tried hard to determine its features, 
but it was too far off: it was not more, indeed, 
than a faint blue cloud in appearance. 

I put the glass down, and folding my arms, 
looked idly and listlessly about me, with some- 
thing of that vacancy of soul that had been in 
mea short time before. The two men were hard 
at work in the creek. They had made great prog- 
ress with the raft, which consisted of several 
planks nailed to short beams; and they had con- 
trived a sort of box amidships, like an open com- 
panion hatchway, meant, I suppose, for Hunter 
to sit and paddlein. There was a certain clever- 
ness in the form of the raft, and for fishing, or 
for making short excursions, or even for ventur- 
ing for the distant glimpse of land, it would have 
been a very valuable thing on a fine smooth day ; 
but literally to go to sea in, it looked to me as 
worthless as a single plank, and I was more than 
ever persuaded that the man would be acting like 
a madman to quit the island on so frail and dan- 
geroug a contrivance. 

The rest of the party had come out of the hut, 
and were sitting under the trees, which were, I 
believe, stunted brasilleto. There they could see 
the men working, and yet be in the shade. They 
made a sad group for me to watch. It was a 
cruel situation for women to be in, more partic- 
ularly for a delicate girl like Miss Tuke, who had 
been flung on a sudden from the luxury of a fine 
yacht into a state of absolute homelessness, beg- 
gary, and harsh privation, backed and darkened 
by the shadow of terrible death. Grievous was 
it, too, to look at Mrs. Stretton, and think that 
we had saved her from one desperate peril only 
to plunge her into an even worse form of suffer- 
ing, for suffering is to be measured by time. An- 
other day might have terminated her anguish on 
the wreck; but who could guess how long our 
present imprisonment was to last, and how much 
misery we should have to endure before we were 
visited by death, or succored by human hands ? 

My eyes, quitting my poor companions, wan- 
dered over the reef on which we had struck, and 
which from this height I could clearly see gleam- 
ing in the crystalline blue water. Only three of 
the bodies of the crew had come ashore, and I 
supposed that the others had been washed by the 
current away to sea. Thither also, no doubt, had 
gone the spars of the yacht and the other floating 
portions, and maybe most of those stores which 
would have been so precious to us in our destitu- 
tion. I imagined there was a trickle of tide set- 
ting to the westward now, and I was letting my 
eye run that way, when I caught sight of a black 
object in the water, about three-quarters of a 
mile. distant from the westernmost point of the 
reef. 

1 believed at first that it was a shark, but it 
looked too big for a shark. I snatched up the 
glass and pointed it. The instant the object en- 
tered the field of the lenses I perceived that it 
was a boat bottom up. 

I would not credit my eyes at first, and con- 
tinued looking and looking, until it was impossi- 
ble for me to doubt that the object was a boat, 
with her keel just above the water, and portions 
of her bottom glancing in the delicate swell. 

I was so agitated that I trembled as though a 
wintry blast had struck me; my heart seemed to 
stop beating, and I felt as if about to faint; a 
cold perspiration covered my forehead ; involun- 
tarily my hands clinched themselves until my 
finger-nails cut into the palm. I closed my eyes 
tight, to clear the brain, and held them closed for 
some moments, after which I pointed the glass 
and looked again; and being now quite sure, I 
sprang to my feet and hallooed to the men in the 
creek with all my might. They dropped their 
work, affrighted by my voice, and stared. I put 
my hand to my mouth and bawled, “There’s a 
boat, bottom up, out yonder! Come up here and 
look at her!” And I stood pointing in so wild 
an attitude that they might well have imagined 
I had taken leave of my senses. However, they 
instantly came running to the hill, and the oth- 
ers, who had heard my cry, came running too, all 
save Sir Mordaunt, who half rose, but sank back 
again. 

Tripshore was the first. to reach me. I gave 
him the glass, and pointed to the boat. Instant- 
ly he cried, “ Ay, it’s a boat! It must be the 
yacht’s boat; her that the men launched, and 
that drownded them.” 

“What is it?” shouted Hunter, rushing up to 
us. 

“Look, Tom! Isn’t that the yacht’s boat 
there ?” exclaimed Tripshore. 

He peered, and uttered a loud cry. “Yes, yes! 
that’s her! that’s the boat we launched, and that 
capsized with us, For the Lord’s sake, Mr. Trip- 
shore, let’s go and secure her,” 

By this time the others had arrived, and a whole 
volley of questions was let fly at me. They 
thought it was a ship I had seen. But I had 
now recovered my composure; and after briefly 
answering their questions, and giving them the 
telescope to look at the boat for themselves, I 
turned to Tripshore and Hunter. 

“Ts your raft ready to go afloat ?” I asked. 
“She’ll swim as she is,” answered Hunter, in 
voice full of uncontrollable excitement. 

“ Will she carry you both ?” 

“Both 2” he replied. “ Ay, four of us,” 
“You'll want a couple of paddles,” said I. 
“That boat is within a mile, and by paddling 
you'll fetch her easily.” 

“A couple of planks ’ll do for paddles, Tom,” 
exclaimed Tripshore. 

“Come along !” shouted the other. 

“Take a tow-line with you!” I bawled after 
them, as they dashed down the hill. 

Two were enough to launch the raft, and as 
they were both seamen, they knew what to do, 
Though I had pulled myself together again, my 
heart beat strongly. That boat, unless damaged 
beyond all possibility of repair, might save our 





lives. If she were, indeed, the boat that the 
yacht carried amidships, then she would be big 
enough to receive the whole of us.’ And never 
had I seen the hand of God plainer in any cir- 
cumstance than in this; for Hunter’s raft, 
against the building of which I had put my face, 
lay almost ready to shove off in, so that we 
should be able to get the boat at once, and save 
precious time, and be beforehand with the dark- 
ness, or with any wind that might come with the 
darkness, 

Seeing the baronet wave his hand to us, I ask- 
ed Mrs. Stretton to go to him, and tell him that 
the yacht’s boat was there, and that the men were 
about to bring her in. She went at once, whilst 
the rest of us staid on the hill-top, to watch the 
boat and the movements of the men. 

As I have said, the frame of the raft was finish- 
ed, and, indeed, this was not a job that need have 
been long in doing, for the planks and pieces of 
timber were all ready there. The size of the raft 
was not bigger than the top of a dinner table, 
and there were two of them to put it together. 
Yet it was very nearly half an hour before they 
got away in the raft, in spite of Hunter having 
told me that she would swim as she was, the cause 
of the delay being they had nothing to serve them 
for paddles but planks, which they had to taper 
with the chopper at one end, in order to grasp 
them. In all this time, however, the boat barely 
drifted a hundred yards to the westward, show- 
ing the languor of the tide and its direction at 
that time. Yet my impatience was so great that 
it was a positive torture. I would not shout to 
the men, for I could see they were doing their 
best; yet it would have eased me to stand and 
roar, for I was mad to secure the boat, and ev- 
ery minute that passed seemed to my crazy anxi- 
ety like the mouldering away of our chance, 

I was greatly tormented also by Norie’s ques- 
tions. He would ask me first one thing, then 
another; was miserably importunate; one mo- 
ment wringing his hands, and saying the men 
would lose the boat, then shouting that the boat 
had vanished, and begging me for the love of 
God to look for her, and tell him if I could see 
her; and then, when I had pointed her out, rav- 
ing again at the men’s slowness, Miss Tuke 
hardly spoke; but her excitement and anxiety 
were fully as great as mine and Norie’s, Her 
eyes were on fire, and yet she was mortally pale; 
her bosom panted as though she was fresh from 
a race, and once she caught Carey’s arm and 
held it, as though she was about to sink down. 
The sun stood over the point of reef where the 
yacht had beaten, in the southwest sky, and the 
heavens being cloudless, the sea within the com- 
pass of the reflection of the luminary was like a 
sheet of flashing gold, It was impossible to look 
at it; it was nearly as blinding as the sun him- 
self. Fortunately the boat was to the eastward 
of that splendor, where the water was dark blue, 
beautifully pure in tint, and that which helped 
me to keep the boat in sight was the light swell, 
that would heave it up an instant and expose a 
portion of the streaming frame, which the sun- 
shine touched and set on fire, so that at such mo- 
ments the brilliant reflection in the wet planks 
might have passed for a sun-bright star shining 
in the soft deep azure of the ocean, 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 











FRENCH PAINTERS AT HOME. 
[By Ovr Own CorresponpeEnT. | 


‘PXHERE has been a good deal said and written 

of late about the homes and the studios of 
Parisian artists. The general impression seems 
to have gone abroad that all the great French 
painters live in superb hétels opening on the Pare 
Monceau, that their studios are bewildering mu- 
seums of curiosities and bric-a-brac, and that they 
live generally in the most gorgeous and luxurious 
manner, This is true, perhaps, of some few 
amongst the number. But, as a general rule, 
there is no more unpretending, quiet, hard-work- 
ing race of men on earth than the most famous 
of the artists of France. 

Take Bouguereau, for instance. He lives afar 
off from the fashionable centre of Paris, in the 
artistic quarter, in the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, full half an hour’s drive from the Rue 
de la Paix. The house is an old-fashioned one, 
opening upon a narrow roadway, which is shut 
off from the street by a large iron gate. Up three 
flights of stairs must you climb to visit the studio, 
and to pay your respects to its master. The sim- 
ple-mannered, kindly old: gentleman who comes 
forward to greet you, wearing a shabby velveteen 
coat a good deal the worse for wear and for 
dashes of paint, has much of the sweetness and 
charm of his art in his countenance and his man- 
ners. If you come about breakfast-time, you will 
probably find him in the act of lunching on a 
crust of bread and a bunch of grapes, and you will 
be sure to find him at work, no matter when you 
call.» As for the studio, it is a big, barn-like 
room, greatly encumbered with easels and pic- 
tures, some just commenced, and some half fin- 
ished. These are the only ornaments to the stu- 
dio, which, sooth to say, is always rather in dis- 
order. Studies, sketches, port-folios, brushes, 
paint tubes, encumber the low tables. High over- 
head a huge and ghastly scene from the Jnferno 
attracts the eye. It is hard to realize that it is 
the work of the gentle idealist who smiles and 
confesses to the perpetration of that atrocity, 
“when I was very young, madame, and my youth 
must plead my excuse.” Bouguereau has recent- 
ly been very ill with diphtheria, and his life was 
saved, it is said, by the courage and self-devotion 
of an American lady, one of his pupils, who nursed 
him through his illness. She caught the malady 
herself, and came near dying with it, but happily 
both she and her illustrious patient are entirely 
restored to health. 

Meissonier’s elegant hétel on the Boulevard 





Malesherbes seems likely to prove a white ele- 
phant on his hands. It is a well-known fact that 
this most illustrious of living artists, notwith- 
standing the immense sums paid to him for his 
pictures, is tormented by financial cares. He is 
also a prey to continual bodily suffering from the 
malady for the relief of which he underwent, a 
few months ago, a painful and dangerous opera- 
tion, which apparently was not wholly successful, 
as he is constantly in ill health. He is a most 
picturesque figure with his profuse wild white 
locks, long straight white beard, and broad chest. 
He piques himself particularly on his resemblance 
to Michael Angelo’s “ Moses,” and no one can 
please him better than by remarking on his like- 
ness to the famous statue. But his appearance 
is spoiled by the defects of his legs, which are 
short and thin and curved. It is the torso of a 
finely proportioned man mounted on the limbs of 
a sickly child. He is very sensitive about this 
personal peculiarity, and can not bear any one 
to allude to it, yet he is always talking about it 
himself. Once, at an artists’ reception given by 
Detaille, he turned the conversation on his own 
legs, declaring that they were quite as long as 
those of the host. Now Detaille is tall and 
straight, and shapely of limb, but he was by far 
too civil to contradict his old master, or even to 
look incredulous. Finally Meissonier insisted on 
having a pair of Detaille’s pantaloons produced, 
and in trying them on straightway. They were 
brought, and on measuring were found to be 
some twelve inches too long. He is very hot- 
tempered, and when crossed or contradicted will 
fling things about the studio very much like a 
naughty child. Yet he is very generous at times, 
lending the aid of his pencil to many of the char- 
itable enterprises of Paris, particularly if their 
object be in any way connected with art. And if 
one happens to visit his studio on a day when he 
chances to be in a good humor, he will make him- 
self very agreeable. But woe betide those who 
come when he is in one of his tempers! A wealthy 
American pair who recently visited Paris went to 
his studio on his reception day. Meissonier was 
cross, and vouchsafed them scant notice. Pres- 
ently the lady ventured to remark, timidly, that 
they wished very much to purchase one of his 
pictures, and that they would like to know if any 
of those then on exhibition in his studio were for 
sale. “Iam no picture dealer, madame,” growl- 
ed Meissonier. “ Address yourself to my agent.” 

Baudry looks like a Spanish hidalgo, so dark 
is his complexion, and so intensely black are his 
hair and eyes. There is a good deal of the grave, 
chivalrous courtesy of Spain in his manners as 
he does the honors of his studio to a visitor. 
“Mine is no sensational studio, madame,” he re- 
marked to me. ‘Iam sorry that I have nothing 
more to show you.” I am told that he is oppress- 
ed by regrets for the fate of his pictures in the 
foyer of the Grand Opera, which are rapidly per- 
ishing from the deleterious influence of the mul- 
titudinous gas jets. “TI only wish,” he said, “that 
some American millionaire would buy them, and 
have them copied for the opera. As it is, I fear 
they are doomed to destruction.” M. Baudry’s 
fine collection of copies from the old masters, all 
executed by himself, were to have been purchased 
by A. T. Stewart, but that gentleman died before 
the negotiations were completed. Iam glad that 
two such admirable specimens of this fine, eleva- 
ted, and conscientious artist’s work as his two 
ceilings for the houses of the Messrs. Vanderbilt 
will soon be seen in New York. 

Carolus Duran, despite his very genuine talent, 
is immensely conceited, so much so that a saying 
is current in the art circles of Paris to the effect 
that he believes in three personages only—him- 
self, Velasquez, and Divine Providence. He paints 
in a fancy costume, keeps a stenographer in his 
studio to take notes of his lectures to his schol- 
ars, and at his most enthusiastic moments while 
painting, he will cry aloud, “ A moi, Velasquez!” 
(Come hither, Velasquez!) If report prove cor- 
rect, the spirit of the great Spanish artist does 
not come at his call, but has taken refuge in a 
neighboring studio belonging to one of Carolus 
Duran’s pupils, namely, Mr. John Sargent. 

Cabanel has no more a sensational studio than 
has Baudry. Up the elegant staircase of his 
sumptuous hotel the visitor goes, with rays of 
colored light from the painted glass windows 
streaming across his path. On the third floor is 
the studio, vast, airy, well lighted. A piece of 
antique tapestry drapes one division of the walls, 
and a curious antique bedstead, with a canopy of 
brocade, stands in one corner, A case of tropic- 
al butterflies stands on an antique cabinet, their 
sapphire shimmering wings having served as mod- 
els for those of Psyche in a lately finished picture 
by the master. The artist himself comes forward, 
handsome as a picture in his black velvet coat, 
which sets off the profuse silver of his locks and 
beard, the dark brilliancy of his eyes, and the 
general grace and distinction of his manners. 
Cabanel is, socially speaking, the most popular 
and beloved of living French painters. His pupils 
adore him, no less for his unfailing gentleness 
and kindliness of demeanor than for the active 
interest which he takes in their success. In all 
business transactions he is of wonderful exact- 
ness and punctiliousness. He is a brilliant and 
fascinating conversationalist, intelligent, cultured, 
and agreeable. It is impossible to fully describe 
the charm of that gentle, refined manner, low, 
soft voice, and exquisite courtesy. Yet withal he 
is one of the hardest workers amongst the mod- 
ern French painters, and one of the most consci- 
entious likewise. Of his kindness of heart one 
instance will suffice. An American artist, a new 
beginner, sent, a few years ago, a picture to the 
Salon, which was refused. Cabanel was on the 
jury, and though the unsuccessful painter was not 
his pupil, he sought him out, cheered him up with 
prognostications of future success, and offered 
him instructions and advice for the future. I 
regret to say that the gracious, generous offer 
was sullenly refused. Lucy H. Hoorsr. 





ANSWERS 7:0 -CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. Wittiam W.—We have already said explicitly 
that in no circumstances should a lady sign herself by 
her husband’s Christian name, as “Mrs. John Smith.” 

Mavup T.—We have repeatedly said, as you must 
know if you read the Bazar regularly, that questions 
concerning dress, manners, etc., are not answered by 
mail. 

Mrs. H. R.—Make your travelling dress with a Jer- 
sey basque, deep apron over-skirt, and box-pleated 
skirt, merely stitched on the edges, and have braided 
frogs on the basque. Send an informal note acknow- 
ledging an invitation to a Commencement. 

New Sunscriser.—Get a cream or tan colored nuns’ 
veiling polonaise with embroidered trimming to wear 
with your ashes of roses silk skirt. 

Perriexep Country Gieu.—For your black and 
white striped summer silk have a shirred basque with 
black velyet Byron collar and cuffs; a short round 
wrinkled apron, square-cornered back drapery, and 
three deep pleatings edged with Spanish lace on the 
lower skirt. 

A. K.—With nuns’ veiling covering the basque and 
as panier drapery, your blue silk will look very pretty. 

A. B. C.—We do not give the pronunciation of 
names, proper or otherwise, in this column. 

A. M. L.—Get some satin Surah of the shade of your 
brocade for a puffed skirt, and use what you have for 
a panier polonaise, Trim it with creamy lace, and 
wear black slippers and black silk stockings. 

Betir.—A plain round basque, panier drapery not 
very full, and some puffs on the lower skirt will be ap- 
propriate for the black silk. 

Z.—The New York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, Vol. 
XV., will tell you all about curtains. 

Mrs. E. M. R.—The style you mention is in vogue 
abroad, but has not yet been adopted here. 

Sussortser.—Black grenadines are seldom made 
over bright blue or pink silk, but are stylish over dark- 
er shades, such as garnet, olive, terra-cotta red, or old 
gold satin. Satine or else cheap silk foundation skirts 
are used for nuns’ veiling, and a silk waist lining is 
liked for all nice wool dresses, though silesia is atill 
much used. An écru bunting would be suitable for 
church and street wear, also the grenadines with dark 
linings. 

Perriexity.—The groom should wear a day dress 
suit—black frock-coat, black vest, and dark trousers 
—when the bride wears her travelling suit. 

CraBa.—You can buy a box of colored embroidered 
initials, for marking clothing, at any notion store, or at 
the fancy-goods counter in any large dry-goods store. 

A Constant Reaper.—An article on floor staining 
was published in Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIV. 

J. P.—Instructions for stamping embroidery pat- 
terns were given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIIL 

C. A. 8.—Type of Beauty No. 5 was given in Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. XIV. Twenty-two illustrations of the se- 
ries “English Church Architecture” have been pub- 
lished thas far in Harper's Weekly and Bazar. The 
back numbers can be ordered. 

Constant Reaper, Auprry, E. W. S., Mas. L. L., 
Patiznor, New Sussoriser, and many others will 
find stylish models for lawns, ginghams, Chambérys, 
and other wash dresses in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XV. Em- 
broidery on white muslin in open designs is the trim- 
ming preferred for all such dresses; their ruffles may 
be pleated or gathered, but must be straight. 

X. Y. Z., R. A., Lirrte Poss, Ceormsa, Grapvare, 
and others will find an excellent design for white 
nuns’ veiling or cashmere dresses for parties, Com- 
mencements, etc., on page 196 of Bazar No. 13, Vol. 
XV. Bazar No. 18, Vol. XV., also has excellent models 
for very handsome combination dresses. 

Litrie Puss.—Get nuns’ veiling or silk Surah for a 
cuirass and over-skirt to wear with a puffed vest and 
pleated skirt of the silk you have, and use écru mull 
embroidery for trimming. For nuns’ veiling dress read 
reply above to “ X. Y. Z.” and others. 

Op Sussortser.—The cadet gray suit would answer 
for a bride, and should have a small gray satin porcu- 
pine straw bonnet with velvet Alsacian bow of the 
same shade, and dark gray undressed kid gloves to 
wear with it. 

Mars. 8S. M. H.—We know of no book on infants’ and 
children’s clothing. The Bazar gives information on 
such matters, and also furnishes cut paper patterns, 
Your blue moiré will make a handsome pleated skirt 
to wear with a panier polonaise of embroidered cash- 
mere, or nuns’ veiling, or of Surah of the same shade. 
We do not undertake to be responsible for those who 
advertise in our columns, Thanks for pleasant words 
of appreciation. 

Cc. T. C.—We do not furnish addresses to our read- 
era, nor do we answer by mail. 

Iqnorant.—Make your checked Cheviot with a Jer- 
sey basque, apron over-skirt, and box-pleated skirt 
stitched on the edges. For the black silk have a pa- 
nier polonaise, puffed skirt, and jet passementerie. 

S. C.—Muke your polonaise very deep, and edge with 
a wide crape fold. 

24.—Get nuns’ veiling or cashmere of similar gray 
shade with embroidered edges, and make a polonaise 
of it, using dark red satin under the open embroidery 
to make it becoming to your brunette complexion. 

Carrie R.—A scarf mantle of black satin merveil- 
lenx trimmed with Spanish lace and jet is what you 
want. There is no charge for information given to 


subscribers in this colamn, but we do not reply by 


mail. 

H. Y.—Make your green flannel suit with a Jersey 
basque, apron over-skirt, and box-pleated skirt stitch- 
ed on the edges. Get dark blue silk Surah at $1 25 « 
yard, and make with a panier polonaise for a church 
dress. Black bonnets are more often trimmed with 
white flowers and black velvet than with white lace. 
Get a double-faced satin parasol with aclub stick. All 
face powder is injurious. 

Wiwow.—There is no specified time for a young 
widow to wear her veil over her face. 

Expertence.—Use patterns in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XV., 
for your pink satine. Use cashmere with your gros 
grain, or else nuns’ veiling. 

Excperty Youne Lapy.—Use your striped silk for 
pleated flounces to cover a plain silk foundation skirt, 
and have a panier polonaise of dark green cashmere, 
with embroidery for trimming. If this doesn’t suit, 
use dark Surah instead of the cashmere. 

Ouv Susscrmer.—Get black or blue-gray Surah, 
and make by directions given “‘ Elderly Young Lady.” 

S. R.—Bolsters are round, with a circular piece at 
each end. The colored cover is a slip that is taken off 
at night. 

C. V. D.—If you cover a lower skirt three-fourths of 
its depth with three pleatings of your striped silk, it 
will be stylish, provided the upper flounce is twice as 
wide as the two lower ones. Then have a Surah basque 
and much-wrinkled apron, quite short, and edged with 
another pleating. The gros grain black silk is now in 
good style. 
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CURING OUR PETS. 


i\' “ANY persons are not 
. aware how very simple 
the diseases of animals are, 
and how a little timely relief 
will entirely cure their ail- 
ments. 

Nothing is easier to procure 
than olive oil. Every house- 
keeper has a bottle ready for 
salads, and another perhaps 
for oiling her furniture and 
touching up the locks of the 
house, Few, though, know 
how very useful sweet-oil is 
for keeping in running order 
the internal machinery of the 
family pets. A tea-spoonful 
will often, if administered at 
a critical time, effect an instant 
cure, when the case appears 
desperate to the amateur doc- 
tors who take it in hand. We 
can instance from our own ob- 
servation several cases where 
the patient’s life was saved by 
a prompt dose of sweet-oil. 

Whiskey, too, is very effica- 

ha uit \\ cious, and not even the stern- 

ie | |) eae est advocate of total absti- 
if th \ iN hence can object to using: it 
None } as an antidote for the ills of 
- Z creatures who have sense 
enough to abstain from it 
themselves. 

Another very important item 
in the cure of dumb creatures 
is to let them have perfect 
quiet. If possible, put them 
in the dark. Nature teaches 
them all, when sick or hurt, to 
hide, and it seems an essential 
condition of their recovery that 
they should be left alone, that 
nature may effect a perfect 
cure. But generally people 
are so afraid the poor animal 
is mad that they make him so by their very efforts to restore him, tormenting him 
by trying to make him drink, and then directly declaring he must be mad because 
he does not drink. , 
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Zepuyr Dress ror Girt rrom 3 To 7 YEARS 
oLtp.—Cur Parrern, No. 3270: Price 20 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Apron For Girt From 3 To 4 Fig. 2.—Dress ror (art Fro 
YEARS OLD.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] Years OLD. 


. For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and deseription see 
If we have a sore throat or a sick stomach, or are in severe bodily pain, we can ment, No. XII., Figs. 48 and 49, ment, No, XL, Pigs. 46 anc 


not drink water at command. No more can poor dumb beasts, and it is cruel to 
force them. They will drink soon enough, and gladly, when the trouble is removed, 
and unless suffering from a hurt or wound, it is far better to leave them to nature 
than to fuss over them too much. 

Even in cases where we suspect poisoning, a prompt dose of sweet-oil is the best 
remedy, being first at hand. When the animal is not very sick, the oil may be 
mixed with tepid milk, and then let him drink it himself. The usual dose for a 
large dog is a table-spoonful; for little dogs or cats, half the quantity; and the 
dose may be repeated at intervals of six to twelve hours until relief comes. 

Sulphur is a well-known remedy for sick creatures, and is good for keeping the 





Cur Partern, No. 8272: Basque Drapery AND SKIRT, 
20 Cents £acH,—[For description see Supplement.) 


blood pure, mixed with 
their food, but is not of 
any use in sudden cases 
of illness. If they are 
very sick, and you are 
afraid to touch the dog, 
cat, puppy, or kitten, as 
the case may be, put a 
stout pair of gloves on 
your hands, and wrap 
them round with a tow- 
el; then you can open 
the mouth without any 
fear of their biting you 
inadvertently, while 
another person pours 
down the dose into the 
throat. The whole is 
over in a moment. 
Then leave them alone 
in quiet, and in the 
dark, and in nine cases 
out of ten they will 
come round all right. 
This is very import- 
ant, and can not be 
too much insisted on 
Their natural instincts 
lead them to seek s« 
clusion, to hide from 
observation, and half 
the cure is to let Na- 
ture have her way, and, 
as she always does, 
come in beneficently as 
a restorer. 

Many a poor dog, 
and especially a young 
one, with distemper, 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Tattor-ape Carvior Surr.—Front ano Back.—Cor Parrtery, 
No. 8269: Basque wre Vest, 25 Cents; Skint anp Over-Skirr, 20 Cxnts Lace Saws worn as a Mantix.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 404.} 
EACH,—({For pattern and description see Supple nent, No. IIL, Figs, 12-23.) . 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Virginie Crorn Dress.—Front axtaBacx.—Ct 
Trivurp Skit, 25 Cen 


For diagram and descriptian see Supplement, No, IV., Figs. 24 and 2%. For pattern and description seq Sypplement 
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has been sacrificed when his 
valuable life could have 
been saved, and no harm 
done to any one, by shutting 
him up entirely by himself 
in the dark, and leaving him 
there unmolested, with a pan 
of milk or water at hand in 
ease his feverish state, on 
recovery, requires it. Little 
dogs afflicted with fits should 
always be put in the dark 
until the attack goes over. 
Then they will be weak. But 
do not directly give a sick 
dog meat; rather a little 
broth, or oatmeal, or milk, 
for nourishment, and very 
soon he will be quite himself 
again. 

A valuable Maltese kitten 
belonging to the writer was 
once so severely attacked 
with fits that it seemed to be 
dying, at times racing round 
and round in a paréxysm of 
pain, then again Tying mo- 
tionless as if dead, and at 
times uttering piercing cries 
that were heart-rending. 
During a quiet interval a tea- 
spoonful of sweet-oil was put 
down its throat, which, hav- 
ing no immediate effect, was 
followed by a dose of whis- 
key and water, and the poor 
limp little thing was placed 
in a warm basket, and lift- 
ed into a quiet and perfectly 
dark room, but with only a 
hope of a temporary allevia- 
tion of its pain. Indeed, it 
seemed so far gone that 








when, after the lapse of Scit ror Boy rrom 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
e ‘ 
an hour or two, hearing no For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 29-39. 
sound from the room, the 
family gently opened the 
Dress ror Girt From 2 To 3 Fig. 3.—Apron For Girt From 3 To 4 door and peeped in, they fully expected to find that poor kitty was out of its misery 
AES . . 2 - e se Os by . 4 ‘ e e . - t . 
4 > " " —whic as tr > case, but not in the way they feared. It was very calmly 
YEArs OLD. Years otp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1. which was truly the case, 
a . : 1 > J sitting up in its basket, to all appearance as well as ever, and able very soon to 
ern and ceseription see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- ba ‘gree a dig: Pg 
t, No. XL, Pigs. 46 and 47. ment, No. XII., Figs. 48 and 49. lap up a saucer of milk with customary relish; and now, more than a year after, 
, No. XL, Pigs. , No. XIIL., Figs. 48 « ; : : 


it may be added, is a very hearty cat, and a perfect beauty. 





Then, again, a fine cardinal-bird, the pride of the house, fel from his 

a na a perch as if stricken with apoplexy, and lay in the bottom of parently 
1 ee ; at the last gasp. - He was instantly doctored. His slender feet, which were already 
drawn up as if in death, were dipped in a cup of warm water; then a few drops of 

whiskey diluted in water were administered, and he was very softly placed back in 

his cage. The cage was then hung in a darkened room. At the end of a couple 


of hours he was able to resume his place on his perch, though it was several days 
before he seemed as lively as usual. But he was kept very much in solitude, and 
fed with hemp seeds soaked in whiskey, two or three at a time, once or twice a 





Pia Woo. Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 405.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 44 and 45. 


day, which seemed 
to strengthen him. 
Occasionally he had 
a little hard-boiled 
egg given him, or 
a piece of baker’s 
bread soaked in 
new milk, for the 
same purpose; and 
after the lapse 
of several months 
he has never had 
another attack of 
the . kind. With 
birds, and indeed 
all sick creatures, 
it is well to vary 
their food when 
they seem droop- 
ing. This in itself 
will often be more 
serviceable than 
medicine. 
Again, a very de- 
lightful musician 
of a canary was, to 
all appearance, in 
a decline, his fea- 
thers ruffled up 
and his strength 
failing ; very soon 
he quitted his 
perch and sat on 
the bottom of his 
cage, melancholy 
and mopish. His 
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-Front aXtgBack.—Cut Patrern, No. 8271: Basque, 20 Cents; 
Tarren Skim, 25 Cents. 


Beapep Tutte Ficnv-Mantte. Figs. 1 and 2.—Casuaere Watkin Daess.—Froxt axp Back 
lescription se Supplement, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 43. For description see Supplement. 





o. IL, Figs. 6-11. 
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delicate legs and thighs were all black and swol- 
len; he became so wasted as.to be as light as 
one of his own feathers. A bird-fancier was con- 
sulted, who pronounced the disease inflammatory 
rheumatism, and that he would certainly die in 
two or three weeks, and advised putting him out 
of his misery at once by chloroforming him. The 


chloroform was procured, but the little bird was 
so tame and ‘affectionate, and so very patient 
withal, that from day to day the extreme remedy 
for all ills was left untried because there was no 


heart for it. His feet were bathed every day, 
and he was also given daily two or three hemp- 
seeds soaked in whiskey. 

All his seed and water cups were placed with- 
in his reach on the bottom of his cage, so that he 
would have no temptation to injure his sore feet 
by going on his perches in search of food. For 
weeks he continued in this state, but the reme- 
dies were perseveringly tried, and finally his mis- 
tress had the happiness of finding her care re- 
warded, for he grew gradually better, his appe- 
tite increased, he gladly took his medicated seeds 
from her hand, and finally, to her great joy, be- 
gan again to hop about his cage, still a little lame 
and weak, but improving rapidly when once the 
convalescence began. This is now nearly two 
years ago, and he seems to have renewed his 
youth with his plumage. He is as merry and 
bright as the day is long, and the only evidence 
remaining of his long illness is the want of two 
claws, which dropped off from disease. 

To show how entirely he has recovered all his 
faculties, though fit himself to lead a feathered 
orchestra, he was not above learning from oth- 
ers, and therefore when the cardinal-bird chanced 
to be hung in the same room with him he direct- 
ly caught all his peculiar flute-like notes, and, 
blending them with his own airs, sang out so tri- 
umphantly as completely to silence the mortified 
cardinal, and a listener in an adjoining room 
could not possibly tell which was singing of the 
two birds. 

It is a well-known fact with those that have 
the care of cattle that choking may be relieved 
by a plentiful administration of sweet-oil poured 
down the throat. 

Animals, it may be remarked, are much more 
subject to sore throat and to being in danger of 
choking from what they eat than would be ima- 
gined, and in all such cases sweet-oil is very sooth- 
ing and curative. 

All dumb creatures are very patient, and seem 
to know instinctively that what is done for them 
is for their good, and will quietly submit, though 
suffering, to any remedy. 

We must therefore be careful of their feel- 
ings, and in our treatment spare them as much 
as possible from useless pain, and when the op- 
eration or the dose is over, reward them for their 
gentleness with a lump of sugar, an encouraging 
word, or some such token of our sympathy in 
their trouble and interest in their welfare. 





LISEL’S HAIR. 
By MARIA L. THOMPSON. 


N a green hill of the Rittner, midway between 

the hamlet of Lengstein and the solitary hos- 
telry of Badseis, stands the little church of Santa 
Maria Saar. Behind it, to the north, the mount- 
ain, clothed with a sombre pine forest, rises al- 
most abruptly. To the west it slopes upward 
gradually, green Alp rising above green Alp, until 
they reach the sky-line, while to the east and south 
the ground falls away, giving a magnificent view 
of the beautiful valley, beyond which rises the 
solemn splendor of the Schlern.. The church of 
Santa Maria Saar stands alone in the midst of 
this serious loveliness. NoGottesacker surrounds 
it; no hamlet nestles under its shadow ; no priest’s 
house is near it. On its green hill-side in the 
midst of the hills, it seems like a visible prayer 
put there to answer that need of the soul so often 
felt among the strong mountains—the need to 
bend the knee and thank God for the beauty which 
soothes and uplifts the weary spirit. Mass is said 
only on Sundays and féte days in Santa Maria 
Saar. It is in no sense a parish church, but no 
wayfarer ever passes it without a prayer. The 
low stone benches at the base of the windows are 
worn already, and a century hence, if the stream 
of life flows on as now in that tranquil mountain 
spot, it will be easy to distinguish the indenta- 
tions worn by the knees of the worshippers who 
pause there on their way up and down the mount- 
ain-side. Within, it is like most other churches 
in the Tyrol, exquisitely clean and orderly, and 
arranged with a reverential care which amounts 
totaste. There is an abundance of gilding, some 
pictures and silken banners, but nothing rare or 
curious except the sanctuary lamp, which is of 
highly wrought brass. Midway down the church, 
imthe western transept, stands a tall crucifix. It 
is rudely but religiously carved, and, in accord- 
ance with the beautiful custom of the Tyrol, hum- 
ble offerings of gratitude are hung upon it. I re- 
member seeing a bunch of grapes hanging there, 
sometimes a few ears of corn, and so on. But 
there is one offering which is always there: the 
base of the crucifix is inclosed in glass, and un- 
derneath the glass are to be seen the long coils of 
a woman’s golden hair. 

Wonderful hair it is, twined round and round 
the base of the crucifix in heavy intricate braids, 
and gleaming and glossy still, though it has been 
there for more than twenty years. Engraved on 


If you ask the parish priest the history of this 
strange offering, he will answer that it is the hair 
of Seppel’s Lisel, the hunter’s daughter; that she 
was a wild, wayward girl, and in her short life 
caused and suffered great pain and trouble. The 
peasants will tell you that the Seppel’s Lisel was 





once the beauty of the Rittner, and if pressed, will 
pour out willingly enough her short sad story. 

She was an only child, and differed from the 
average Tyrolese maiden in being beautiful as an 
angel, and vain, idle, and coquettish, whereas Tyr- 
olese women are as a rule plain in person, and 
serious, industrious, and deveut in character. 
Lisel was a comfort to no one, not even her par- 
ents; and she was a trouble to many, for there 
was not a marriageable man on the Rittner who 
was not in love with her, and she delighted in the 
broils and quarrels which her beauty provoked. 

At the time my story begins it was generally 
believed that she would choose among her suit- 
ors either the miller’s Franzel, a serious, steady, 
well-to-do man of forty, of whose suit her parents 
highly approved ; Franz Staffler, of the Gasthaus, 
who was the richest, the handsomest, and the gay- 
est man on the Rittner; or Donadio Dannheim. 
Donadio, though well known and highly esteemed 
on the Rittner, was from Cartina, in the Ampezzo 
Thal, and had Italian blood in his veins. He was 
short, slight, and somewhat lame; but there was 
something singularly attractive in his pale dark 
face. The word simpatico seemed made for him. 
Worldly advantages he had none, beyond the two 
hundred guiden which every Tyrolese peasant 
must have in hand before he makes an offer of 
marriage. Precisely what were his chances of 
success with Lisel no one knew. Franz Staffler, 
of the Gasthaus, was supposed to be preferred 
by her, partly because he was much above her in 
position, and partly because of his great person- 
al beauty. Toward the close of Lent, in the 
year 1859, Lisel had been guilty of causing a vio- 
lent quarrel between Franz Staffler and Donadio. 
Both had behaved with great courage, but Dona- 
dio had been badly hurt; nor had he had the 
comfort of a word of sympathy from Lisel. 

On the afternoon of Easter-Sunday the pea- 
sants were gathered as usual at the little village 
green, and Lisel was dancing with her usual joy- 
ous grace. She had more partners than she 
could manage, but Donadio was not one of them. 
His lameness had been greatly aggravated by the 
fall he had received in his fight with Franzel, 
and he sat apart, not sulky—Donadio was never 
sulky—but quiet and sad. He made no attempt 
to speak to Lisel, and nothing but an impulse of 
coquetry made the willful girl suddenly declare 
that she was tired of dancing, and go and sit 
down beside him. She was instantly surrounded 
by the partners whom she had abandoned; but 
she was firm—she would dance no more. 

“T rest, I wait for to-morrow,” she cried, gayly. 
“Then I shall dance all day, and he who dances 
best—” She paused and laughed archly. 

“That is I,” said Franzel Staffler. 

“You know that you promised me the first 
dance,” said the miller’s Franz. 

“ And me,” “ And me,” cried half a dozen other 
voices. But Donadio said not a word. 

“ Silence, all of you,” said Franzel Staffler, per- 
emptorily. “‘ Lisel will dance first with her bride- 
groom. Is it not true, Lisel ?” 

Lisel laughed and tossed her head. 

“ Lisel knows I am always ready to make her 
my bride,” said the miller’s Franzel, steadily. 

“ Ready,” said Franz Staffler, scornfully ; “one 
must be something more than ready for our 
beauty of the Rittner. I would rather have a 
lock of her hair to bind my hat with than a golden 
chain. And to-morrow,” he continued, looking 
down at Lisel with an air of proud possession— 
“to-morrow Lisel will give me a lock of her hair, 
and we shall dance together, bridegroom and 
bride—eh, Lisel ?” 

“Ts this true, Lisel ?” said the miller’s Franzel, 
sternly. But Donadio maintained a rigid si- 
lence. 

“ Nonsense !”’ said Lisel, jumping up. “Who 
will be my bridegroom I do not know. Not he 
who boasts too much,” she continued, turning 
to Franzel Staffler with a charming smile; “ not 
he who is always. grave and full of reproof,” she 
added, glancing archly at the miller’s Franzel; 
“ and not he,” she concluded, with a burst of irrita- 
tion as she turned her back on Donadio—“ not he 
surely who will not dance, who will not laugh, 
who will not speak, who is a spoilsport, a—” 
And here Lisel, to the discomfiture of her audi- 
ence and her own intense surprise, burst into a 
flood of angry tears. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said, quickly recovering 
herself. “Iam not crying. I will not cry. I 
do not care. Look,” she continued, pointing to 
the Schlern, which blushed and glowed in the 
light of the setting sun. ‘My bridegroom, if I 
have one, is he who brings me a wreath of edel- 
weiss from the Pigeon’s Breast on the Schlern 
before high mass to-morrow.” 

Now the Schlern was eight hours and more 
from Lengstein. To go and return would take 
more than sixteen hours’ hard walking, at the 
most favorable season of the year, and in March 
the ascent of the Schlern is rendered doubly dif- 
ficult by the accumulation of snow and ice. What 
Lisel had proposed was impossible, or next to im- 
possible, and though it was received with applause, 
and the young men immediately drank the health 
of the winner of the wreath, it was by no means 
seriously. 

One alone, however, had not spoken. Donadio 
had disappeared without bidding good-night to 
Lisel or any one else, and though she glanced in 
all directions on her way home, he was nowhere 
to be seen. The sounds of revelry on the little 
Platz grew fainter and fainter as she pursued her 
way home, and she listened with feverish anxiety 
for Donadio’s voice, but it did not reach her ears, 
and the moment she reached home she had to 
assist her parents in the evening work, and had 
no longer time to think or listen. At length ev- 
erything was done, the evening prayer said, and 
the family separated for the night. It was then 
scarcely eight o’clock, and as Lisel leaned out of 
her window to take a last look at the Schlern be- 
fore closing the lattice, a hand touched hers, and 
a low voice whispered, “ Lisel.” 





Instantly the petted, wayward, coquettish girl 
was her provoking self again. 

“Donadio!” she exclaimed. “Why do you 
come here?* The father and mother wo he 
angry, and I do not want you.” 

“ Kiss me, dear,” said Donadio, gently. “ Kiss 
me, Lisel. I am going to the Schlern to bring 
you edelweiss; and you will be my bride, Lisel. 
Is it not so? I love you, Lisel, None of them 
love you like me.” 

“T want no love; I love no one; I hate love,” 
replied Lisel, pettishly, withdrawing her hand, 
and preparing to bar the lattice. “And you can 
not get the edelweiss. You are lame.” 

With this last cruel thrust, Lisel resolutely 
shut and barred the window, and then threw her- 
self on her bed in a passion of tears. She hated 
herself for her cruelty, and yet she could not 
yield to the voice within her which bade her call 
Donadio back before it was too late. “If he is 
so foolish as to go to the Schlern, let him go: is 
it my fault?” she said to herself, and then she 
burst again into tears and sobs. She knew very 
well that it was her fault; but little by little her 
emotion subsided, and she fell asleep. She had 
been sleeping a long time, as it seemed to her, 
when a voice seemed to say in her ear: “The 
chamois trap on the Schlern! the chamois trap 
on the Schlern !” 

In an instant she started up, wide awake; but 
all about her was still—the curtain drawn over 
the little window, the door locked and barred as 
she had left it when she fell asleep, her parents 
breathing heavily in deep sleep in the room next 
hers, and outside the solemn stillness of the 
night. “I was dreaming,” she said to herself; 
and slipping off the bed, she n to undress. 
Suddenly she paused, with a cry of terror. “The 
chamois trap on the Schlern!” She remembered 
it allnow. Her father had been preparing that 
trap—a deep pit, with boughs placed cunningly 
across it, so that the chamois might advance fear- 
lessly until retreat was too late. Most of the 
young men in the neighborhood knew that the 
trap was prepared, but not Donadio. Of that 
Lisel was certain. She could not have explained 
why, but she was sure, nevertheless. 

Mechanically she began to bind up her hair and 
to put on her clothes again; and when she was 
dressed, she crossed the room and opened the 
lattice. A low wail broke from her lips as she 
did so, for it was snowing fast—fine snow, which 
meant that it would probably snow for many 
hours. How greatly Donadio’s danger was in- 
creased by this she dared not think. She knew 
too well that she had not a moment to lose if she 
would save his life. Noiselessly she shut and 
barred the lattice, and striking a light, made her 
way to the kitchen. Then she quickly put some 
food and a bottle of wine in a basket, which she 
fastened on her shoulders, and taking a stick in 
her hand, she prepared to depart. The clock 
pointed to half past nine, but Donadio had al- 
ready been two hours en route. As she placed 
her hand on the door, she looked up mechanical- 
ly at the picture above it. It was a rude colored 
print of Judas casting down the silver before the 
elders and Pharisees. Underneath it were en- 
graved the simple, awful words of the Gospel: 
“He found no place of repentance, though he 
sought it carefully with tears.” 

The picture had hung there since Lisel could 
remember, and the words were familiar to her, 
too. Yet she now seemed to know them for the 
first time, and shrank from their terrible signif- 
icance as from a blow. “O pitiful, merciful 
Jesus,” she cried, falling on her knees before the 
crucifix in the corner of the room, “have mercy 
on me! Pity me! Let me not be too late!” 

Then springing up she extinguished the light, 
unbarred the door, and closing it noiselessly be- 
hind her, began her walk to the Schlern. It was 
not a dark night, although it was snowing fast, 
and she pursued her way with the steady, un- 
hasting, unresting step of the Tyrolese mount- 
aineer, a step which literally seems to “ devour” 
the way over which it passes, and which brought 
her sooner than she thought to the point where a 
gleam of light falling across her path showed her 
that she was standing before the church of Santa 
Maria Saar. That solemn, ever-burning light, 
symbol of the greatest mystery of Christianity, is 
doubly solemn to one who passes the church as 
she did in the deep stillness of the night, when 
all the world lies asleep. It flooded her troubled, 
trembling soul with faith in Him who never slum- 
bers or sleeps; and approaching the window 
opposite the altar, she fell on her knees. There 
was the tranquil, changeless interior before her, 
the lamp burning before the altar, the crucifix, 
and stretching out her hands toward it, she broke 
out involuntarily into prayer. “Oh barmherzi- 
ger Jesu,” she cried, “I am a wild, vain girl, but 
pity me! Let me but find him alive, and I offer 
up all—my good looks that I have been so vain of, 
my life—all. Ivowtobevainno more, My hair 
that I gloried in, I will cut it off and bind it about 
the crucifix if I but find him alive.” 

Then crossing herself, she rose from her knees 
and pursued her way down the mountain. Her 
rosary was hanging round her neck, and she took 
it off and began to tell it as she walked. She 
had never prayed before as she prayed that night, 
hurrying onward with anguish and terror in her 
heart. So, absorbed in her dread and anxiety, 
she hastened on, down, down through the som- 
bre, solemn pine forests, past sleeping cottages 
where the watch-dog would rouse himself for a 
moment, but hearing the murmured “ Vater un- 
ser,” or “ Heilige Jungfrau, bitt fiir uns,” as she 
hurried past, would be tranquillized by those fa- 
miliar sounds, and sleep again. Dowa, and still 
down, through leafless vineyards and groups of 
bare chestnut-trees at last, till suddenly she woke 
as from a dream to hear the green, cold Eysack 
rushing at her feet, and to know that part of her 
journey was accomplished. She crossed herself 
and thanked God, but in another moment she had 
stepped upon the bridge, her rosary was again 





slipping through her fingers, her soul going up in 
earnest prayer as she hurried on. And now she 
had still four hours’ steady ascent before her, and 
still she pressed on and up, glad for a moment 
when a distinctly felt silence assured her that she 
had passed high enough to be beyond the sound 
of the rushing river, but resuming her agonized 
prayer again as she remembered the long ascent 
still before her, and the danger which menaced 
her lover. For through it all, through the cold, 
the fast-falling snow, the solemn, awful stillness 
of the night, the rising remorse which quickened 
her flying feet, and charged with passionate in- 
tensity the old familiar prayers which fell unceas- 
ingly from her lips—through all this she felt the 
power of the love which she had never before ac- 
knowledged to herself. Suddenly she paused. 
Below her lay the forests and the farms, and di- 
rectly before her the rocky heights of the Schlern. 
The snow had ceased falling, and the star-light— 
that wonderful star-light of the Tyrol—gleamed 
on the bare stern rocks, on the snow which lay 
dazzling white on every ledge and crevice, and on 
the sharp, inaccessible peaks which reared them- 
selves against the sky. 

She had done it. Nothing remained before her 
now but the ascent of the Pigeon’s Breast, as the 
lower jutting cliff of the Schlern is called. It was 
there that Donadio would be found if he had not 
returned already, but she knew well that in that 
case she would have met him. She began to climb 
the rocks, looking carefully for any sign of foot- 
steps as she did so, But none appeared. The 
snow was fresh and undisturbed as it had fallen. 
Evidently no foot had recently passed over it; 
but that proved nothing except that Donadio was, 
as she already knew, two hours in advance of her, 
for the snow had fallen until within an hour, 

The work of climbing now became very difficult, 
and absorbed all her attention, so that she start- 
ed when something soft and cold brushed against 
her forehead, and then her heart stood still with 
fear. From a dry branch which jutted above her 
head hung a bunch of artificial flowers with tin- 
sel leaves—the same, she felt sure, which Dona- 
dio had worn in his hat the evening before. She 
thrust them into her bosom, and then, halting a 
moment, threw all the power of her lungs into a 
long “ Jodel!” which rang through the night like 
a trumpet-call, and was echoed and re-echoed by 

the rocky heights. No Tyrolese ever fails to an- 
swer a “Jodel,” and Lisel paused and listened 
long after the last faint vanishing echo had died 
away. Not a sound in reply, and she advanced, 
and then paused again, and lifting up her voice, 
sent forth another ringing, piercing cry: “ Dona- 
dio!” And the snow-clad heights again repeat- 
ed, in lingering, dying echoes, “ Donadio!” Then 
the awful silence of the night closed round her 
once more, and the keen cold wind which pre- 
cedes the dawn began to blow in her face. Still 
she did not lose courage. She pressed on steadi- 
ly, and at intervals she called aloud, “ Donadio !”” 
At last, in the silence which followed a ery which 
had all the force of her despairing love in it, she 
distinguished a faint sigh, so faint that she scarce- 
ly dared trust her ears, The sigh was repeated, 
and she called again, but this time in a lower 
voice: “ Donadio, are you there? It is I—Lisel. 
I have come to find you.” Silence; and again 
she called: “ Donadio, mein Lieber, are you here ? 
Iam Lisel. I have come to find you. Speak to 
me, Donadio, for I love you.” 

A groan was the only answer, but it was a sign 
of life, and her heart leaped within her as she 
crept carefully round a ledge of rock in the di- 
rection of the sound, again calling, “ Donadio, 
mein Schatz, where are you ?” 

‘Stop, Liebchen,” said a faint voice near her, 
“You will fall as I did.” 

“Where are you ?” she cried. 

“Here, to the left,” he answered. “TI fell, 
and—” 

“The chamois trap!” Lisel interrupted, with 
a bitter ery. “Oh, Donadio, mein Herz, what a 
wicked girl Tam! I loved you all the time, and 
now I would give my heart’s blood to help you, 
and— Where are you?” she cried, suddenly in- 
terrupting herself, as she prepared to climb down 
to him. 

“ You can not,” he answered ; “ there is no hold 
on the sides of the pit, and I can not move.” 

“ Are you hurt ?” she called, as she made her 
way to the side of the pit and knelt down, 

“In no pain now,” he answered; “but I can 
move nothing but my right arm. I struck my 
back as I fell; but I have no pain there, only [ 
can not move. My left arm is broken, I think, 
I am well and happy, now you are come, Lieb- 
chen,” he added, tenderly. 

His patient caressing voice pierced Lisel’s heart 
like a dagger; but she forced herself to answer, 
cheerfully: “I shall stay now, and as soon as 
daylight comes I will get help, and you shall be 
carried home. I have brought food and wine,” 
she continued, unslinging her basket from her 
shoulders, and quickly taking out the provisions 
it contained. 

But Donadio did not answer. 

“ Donadio, mein Herz! speak tome. Are you 
in pain? Speak,” she continued. 

“ Not in pain,” he answered, faintly, “ but cold, 
and I can not keep awake.” 

“T brought a blanket,” answered Lisel, and 
taking one out of her basket, she threw it down 
tohim. She then unfastened the shawl she wore, 
and threw that down, and afterward proceeded to 
arrange the provisions ; but here a new difficulty 
met her. She had forgotten to bring a rope, and 
the pit in which Donadio lay was more than ten 
feet deep. She dared not attempt to climb down 
to him in the darkness; she feared to injure 
him. Still less did she dare to leave him without 
nourishment of some kind. Suddenly a thought 
struck her. She took off the heavy silver chain 
which she wore coiled many times round her neck, 
and measured its length, which was nearly five 
feet. Then she rose to her feet, and took the 
pins out of her hair. She was a tall woman, but 
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it had been her boast that when drawn up to her 
full height, she could still put her foot upon her 
golden braids. She now quickly fastened the 
chain to the end of her braids, and tying a bottle 
of wine to the chain, she knelt down, and bending 
forward, lowered the bottle carefully. It was an 
inexpressible relief to her to find that Donadio 
was able to take it, and to have him assure her 
that he felt revived and better. Little by little 
she thus lowered to him all the contents of her 
basket, and then, still kneeling by the side of the. 
pit, she sought, to revive him with her voice, for 
it was agony to her to feel assured, as she did, 
that in spite of the determined cheeriness of his 
voice, he was evidently growing fainter. She 
knew, too, how liable an injury was to be fatal 
where the limbs were powerless and painless, but 
she forced herself to speak cheerfully and con- 
tinually lest he should drift away from her into 
snerediiaeiiion Once the sobs rose in her 
throat, and compelled her to silence, and instant- 
ly Donadio called, in a startled voice, “ Lisel !” 

“T am here, mein Herz, my darling,” she cried. 
“Twill never leave you while I live.” 

“ Wait,” said Donadio, with a painful effort. 
“Thad forgotten. Lieschen, when I die, the edel- 
weiss—you will find it in the pocket of my jack- 
et, over my heart.” 

“ You will not die, mein Herz; you must not 
die,” cried Lisel, in an agony. And then she 
poured out all the history of her love with an in- 
tensity heightened by her rage against herself, 
and the anguish of feeling a bliss almost within 
reach, which yet she feared she might never grasp. 
And when the gray light of dawn showed her her 
lover’s face, pale in the grave-like shadow where 
he lay, it was with a smile upon it. She had lit- 
erally kept him from swooning by the power of 
her love. But the dawn increased Lisel’s terror 
and anxiety. Notwithstanding repeated Jodels, 
no one had come to her assistance, and every mo- 
ment she knew to be precious for Donadio, She 
could not bear to leave him, yet she began to fear 
that it would be necessary for her to do so if help 
were to be forth-coming. A look of pain crossed 
Donadio’s face as she explained this to him, and 
with true feminine tact she quickly returned to 
the story of her love for him; how they would be 
married soon—whenever he pleased; how she 
would never leave him, never except now, just for 
a moment, to call assistance; and then she repeat- 
ed the history of her remorse, her midnight walk, 
her vow to cut off her hair if he weré found alive, 
adding, quickly: “You will go with me, mein 
Schatz, to bind my hair about the crucifix. For 
it is yours,as I am yours. You will forgive me 
if I am not as pretty as before, for I cut off my 
hair for you.” And as she spoke, the bright 
braids fell on Donadio’s breast. Lisel had suit- 
ed the action to the word, and had shorn them 
ruthlessly from her head. “There!” she cried, 
with a gayety which she was far from feeling, 
“that will show you how real it is—my love for 
you. It will prove that I shall come back with 
help.” And with a bright smile she was gone, 
lifting up her strong clear voice in a succession 
of ringing Jodels as she sprang down the rocks. 
Before long, to her inexpressible relief, an an- 
swering Jodel met her ears, and she descried her 
father in the distance, with several of the neigh- 
boring peasants, furnished with ropes and cords, 

More than twenty years have passed since that 
day, but I have seen the rough, stern men who 
were present brush away a tear as they described 
Donadio’s quiet, cheerful courage, and the cry of 
love and agony with which Lisel threw herself 
upon him, and kissed his hands and face and 
dress in a rapture of pain and joy. As quickly 
as possible a sort of litter was constructed, over 
which the men threw their coats, and then Do- 
nadio was gently placed upon it, and the jour- 
ney homeward was begun. Lisel walked beside 
him, holding his hand. From time to time she 
spoke to him, or put wine or broth to his lips; 
but she seemed conscious of no other presence. 
Half-way down the mountain they met the doc- 
tor, and turning into a little way-side auberge, 
Donadio was laid upon a bed, and physician and 
patient were left alone, At last—after a long 
time, it seemed—the door was opened. Lisel 
entered first, her eyes turned to the physician 
with a look of agonized entreaty. Alas! he avert- 
ed his glance from her, while Donadio spoke in 
a tone of steady cheerfulness as she took his 
hand in hers. 

“Take courage, Lieschen. I have had happy 
hours enough for a lifetime since you came to 
me. Iam not sad to die. For it is death: there 
is no need to tell me. Call me the priest,” he 
added. 

When the priest had come and gone, Lisel 
again took her place by her lover, to leave him 
no more. At sunset he died; and as he had re- 
quested to be carried to the church of Santa Ma- 
ria Saar, the kindly men who had carried him so 
far waited until his body was prepared for the 
grave, and then taking up the bier, they made 
ready for their sad journey. Still Lisel walked 
with them, holding the cold hand of her lover in 
her own. No entreaties or persuasions availed 
with her: she seemed to hear nothing, to see no- 
thing, but the beloved face to which her strained, 
agonized eyes were ever turned. 

At midnight they reached the church of Santa 
Maria Saar, and laid their burden tenderly before 
the altar. Lisel lifted then the long bright braids 
which still lay on Donadio’s breast, and binding 
them round the base of the crucifix, she fastened 
them with his hunting knife; then returning to 
the bier, she knelt down and again took the cold 
hand of the dead in hers. Thus she remained all 
night, the sole bridal night she was ever to know. 

Early in the morning Donadio’s body was laid 
in the grave; but when the villagers came to the 
simple funeral, they were aghast to find a white- 
haired woman kneeling by the bier. Lisel’s 
youth and beauty were already of the past, into 
which Donadio’s young life had faded, and as she 
stood mute and tearless beside his open grave, 





scarcely any one present could recognize her hag- 
gard face. 

She lived four years after this, devout, silent, 
laborious ; but she was never seen to smile, nor 
did the lilies and roses ever bloom again on her 
pale face. . Four years after Donadio’s death she 
fell ill of fever; and one cold March morning, 
as the priest came to say the early mass at the 
church of Santa Maria Saar, he found Lisel kneel- 
ing before the altar. She was almost uncon- 
scious; the chill of death was already upon her. 
There where she had made her vow, where she 
had kept her awful vigil beside the dead body of 
her lover, there also it was appointed to her to 
make her last confession, to receive the last sac- 
raments, and to enter into rest. She died at 
dawn, and was buried on the following day in 
Donadio’s grave. Many years have come and 
gone since then, but the memory of the love and 
sorrow of the quiet sleepers in that quiet earth 
is still fresh in the hearts of the survivors, Gar- 
lands of wild Alpine flowers are constantly heaped 
upon the mound; the pious peasants often pray 
there; and there also, kneeling on either side, 
with hands clasped across it, the Tyrolese lovers 
are wont to repeat the solemn promise of be- 
trothal. 





A QUEEN OF SHREDS AND 
PATCHES. 
“ TT can’t be done,” sighed Maid Marian, taking 
up her paint-brush again; “it’s alluring, 
but impossible.” 

“ What should be shall be,” quoth Allis Amy- 
ott, of whom her friends declared that the impos- 
sible was to her as Carthage to the Romans—the 
whetstone of her valor. “ What will it cost ?” 

“Oh, only the matter of a gown and a bonnet, 
shoes, gloves, ‘ ruffs and cuffs and fardingales and 
things.’ And I’ve just ten dollars to spend. Al- 
lis, the indifference of a rude world to my pro- 
ductions augurs ill for the republic! Not a can- 
vas, not a panel, not a plaque, not a trumpery 
tea-pot, have I sold this spring. The Bartletts 
are immense swells. I couldn’t go, looking shab- 
by, to their palace. If they had only given me 
an order instead of an invitation! In Rome, 
they bought by the yard, by the ton, by the bush- 
el, by every sort of dry and superficial measure, 
of every sort of dry and superficial painter. Don’t 
you think, Allis, very rich people might, once in a 
way, do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame, 
by patronizing humble genius ?” 

“When I’m very rich, I'll tell you. Meantime 
the question is, what gauds has humble genius ?” 

“And the answer is, none; that is, my one 
black silk, ‘’Twas courtly once, ’tis conscien- 
tious still,’ thanks to court-plaster and ink. The 
old wine-colored would do for dinner, and I’ve 
two evening dresses which can face lamp-light. 
But to parade this old serge, which is my one 
street dress, on Fifth Avenue—no, thank you! 
And as for my bonnet, it’s simply an affront to 
‘May-time and the cheerful dawn.’” 

“ Obligeme, Miss Beck, by getting off that trunk 
which pretends to be a couch, and let me examine 
your resources.” 

“ My want of resources, alack! Item: a fossil 
bonnet, its blackness sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of dust, its edge broken, its shape—if shape 
that may be called which shape hath none—out- 
lawed. Fancy me in that chapeau at the Muse- 
um reception! They’d put me on a pedestal for 
a Cypriote antiquity. Allis, you don’t see possi- 
bilities in that horror ?” 

“T see certainties, triumphs—the prophecy of 
a French hat, the fulfillment of the New York 
visit. I see the joy of compliments for you and 
the joy of conquest for me. Will you sacrifice 
your winter bonnet ?” 

“ Joyfully; I always detested it. Next winter 
is eight months away. I must sell a canvas, or 
at least a coffee-cup, before then.” 

“Good. Now rip off all the velvet, brush it 
thoroughly, dampen well on the wrong side, and 
draw it across your hot flat-iron till the steam 
raises the pile. Have you a strip of stiff wigan ? 
Ah, the very thing! You see, we can’t cut down 
this relic into a capote, because the shape won’t 
do. So we must e’en piece it out for a poke. 
See, I fit on this scrap of foundation two inches 
wide on top, and narrower at the sides, and we 
have the very shape to frame your megnonne face. 
Then I wire it all around. Then I take the vel- 
vet so (how nice you have made it look, child !), 
and cut it, and piece it together, so, into a long 
bias strip five inches wide. Then I gather it on 
each edge, sew it first on the outside, just deep 
enough to cover the piecing and the breaks, and 
turn it over to face the inside. There, isn’t that 
a pretty puff? Meantime do you shake the 
feathers over that skillet of boiling water till they 
are well steamed, and then take this dull knife 
and draw every least barbule between the blade 
and your right thumb very lightly, not to break 
off the fragile things, and see what airy, fluffy, 
curly plumage will succeed these spiny tips.” 

“Oh, fairy godmother,” cried Marian, “ your 
name is Wonderful! But, after all, not to seem 
ungrateful, the straw looks more ‘foxy’ than 
ever, beside that velvet.” 

“That is how shallow common-sense mocks at 
genius,” sighed Allis. ‘Have you never heard 
of sponge blacking, misbeliever ?” 

“That friend of honest poverty lives a life of 
secluded usefulness behind the Discobolus over 
your head.” 

“But me no buts, then, but perpend. I black- 
en the straw very carefully, and then give it a 
second coat. There, miss, I know nothing black- 
er, except slander.” 

“Tt never began to look so well before, not 
even in its first youth, But won’t it turn brown 
again ?” 

“Probably. And can’t you restore it as long 
as you can afford blacking? Now the front is 
finished, and very well it looks. Beneficent fash- 
ion of this year of grace, that robs the Peter of 





winter to pay the Paul of summer, and lets us pau- 
pers walk unchallenged in the past season’s dry 
remainders! We'll put on the feathers wreath- 
fashion and overlapping, to hide their occasional 
frailties, but not solidly, mind, as is too often 
done; for it is a feather’s very nature, remember, 
to seem at the wind’s will. I tip them down a 
bit over the front, for their irregular barbs have 
much the same becomingness above the forehead 
that fluffy hair has. Do you like that?” 

“Charming. But if I might hint a fault and 
hesitate dislike, I should say that that gap behind, 
where the feathers give out, comes just where 
the puff looks a trifle skimpy. When I make a 
call I must back out as from the presence of 
royalty.” 

“ Black lace,” said Allis, meditatively. “You 
must have some black lace. Let me see that old 
velvet basque. Thereare at least two yards, real, 
too, which I should not have aspired to. Ill 
just brush it, and rinse it in a little ammonia, al- 
cohol, and warm water, pull it out, so, and then 
sew it on, so, jabot fashion, for it és a trifle rag- 
ged, all soft and falling across the bare place, 
and carry the end round that shabby tip, so, and 
there’s your spring bonnet, my dear. Being 
young and passably pretty, you can go without 
strings, which is lucky, as we haven’t any. Will 
it do?” 

“Do, Allis? It is not only pretty, but it has 
an air. And it hasn’t cost one penny. You are 
a born modiste. You have a fortune in your 
fingers, and your clever head. Why in the world 
don’t you grow rich in a shop instead of pinching 
in a studio?” 

“Tt’s a question I ask myself as often as I want 
what I can’t afford, which is always. Here I live 
in one room, do my cooking, sewing, cleaning, 
and, in the intervals, paint things which nobody 
comes to buy. I’m an artist, I know, but not with 
the brush. Now you have the sacred gift. What- 
ever you do has asoul. But my best pictures are 
merely good, and my best designs merely clever. 
When it comes to clothes, however, my hour 
strikes. I see the gown in the web, the bonnet 
in the—the rag-bag, as the sculptor sees his god- 
dess in the block, and my soul burns as his does 
to call them into beautiful existence. I don’t do 
it because all my relatives, who have never help- 
ed me to earn sixpence, hold it genteel to play at 
painting, and ‘low’ to work at dressmaking. But 
I think the intelligent public is slowly coming to 
see that ability is the final test. And if Benve- 
nuto Cellini could ‘wreak his soul’ upon table 
bells, and the rest of those wonderful sixteenth- 
century fellows could give their whole minds to 
knockers and candlesticks, and if Tiffany and 
Colman can devote themselves to walls and fire- 
places, I don’t see why a humble lover of the 
Graces like myself may not have leave to illustrate 
the beauty of a beautiful woman with fit raiment. 
Whatever a lady does is lady-like, though it be 
scouring floors. And now that my blood is up,” 
continued this apostle of the Fitness of Things, 
laughing at her own vehemence, “I must have 
something to tear. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
something hopeful this way comes, Ah, shut the 
trunk, my dear. Here’s richness! This soft gray 
all-wool gown is exactly the thing for travelling 
and mornings. And out of this black momie- 
cloth will come-your walking dress. How dare 
you say you have nothing !” 

“It’s only the. goodly outside that falsehood 
hath. I can’t button either of those waists with- 
in two inches. They’re too old-fashioned to be 
matched, even if I could afford it. And even you 
can’t weave material.” 

“Let me see. Those over-skirts are hideous, 
with all that stuffinthem, They must disgorge. 
Don’t be frightened at the scissors. I’m going 
to take a huge slice out of the gray. I assure 
you I see the end of this day’s business ere it 
come. Then I shall just make up what is left 
the other way of the goods, which will never 
show in this plain stuff, and loop it into the pret- 
tiest soft drapery, like that Gainsborough figure. 
And the very waist you want is in the Bazar for 
February 18. I was looking at it only this morn- 
ing, with a view to my own necessities, Just 
bring the file from my room, please. There, 
‘Figure 1, page 104; figure 4, page 105.’ I can 
get new side pieces for the back and new skirts 
for the front out of this surplusage. These long 
lines will suit your figure too. Now where’s the 
old blue velvet jacket you’ve painted so often? 
We can steam it, and get out enough for the 
vest, which will give you plenty of room. Oh, I 
never noticed those queer old silver buttons! 
They are just the thing. And there’s the trav- 
elling dress provided for without spending a pen- 
ny, for we can make it evenings. 

“Yes, as you say, Marian, you must have a bon- 
net for it, But a coarse blue straw will cost only 
a dollar, and the remnants of the velvet will 
trim it. 

“Now for the momie-cloth. Much too tight, 
and where is the relieving vest to come from? 
Haven’t you had, in some dim past, a black gren- 
adine trimmed with satin? Every living woman 
has. I thought so. Hum! grenadine in rags; 
satin presentable in spots. Now for my dear 
Bazar, which, like nature, ‘never did betray the 
heart that loved it.’ April 15, page 229, figure 
1. What I find to praise in these Bazar patterns 
is their suggestiveness. They don’t require a 
slavish imitation, but they are full of excellent 
hints. You see, we must have a full vest, because 
the satin is so shabby. Or how do you like fig- 
ure 2, page 165, March 18? That is better, be- 
cause your fronts are so narrow that you can’t af- 
ford to lose the width of the button-holes, instead 
of which waste, we'll work another row on the 
button side. A simple over-skirt will serve. Any 
one of these is hint enough, and the sewing is 
very little. 

“You have pretty lace things enough for a 
short visit. Bonnet, a dollar; shoes, three and 
a half—not the best, but decent; gloves, a dollar 
and a half; and four dollars left to take with 





you, which will give you a sense of modest com- 
petence while you remain, if you don’t spend it. 

“Write to-night, my child, and say that you 
will come.” 





“No. 000 Firra Avence, May 30, 

“T shall keep all my adventures till I return, 
dear Allis. But I must tell you what a success 
the Amyott Bazar rag-bag combination has scored. 
The girls thought my aunt must send me Paris 
dresses. 

“That was too much, so I told them the whole 
story. The entire family seemed to think it a 
call to repentance. 

“In the seclusion of my room that night Laura 
and Adelaide both declared that they felt like 
vulgar prodigals, spending a thousand doliars a 
year apiece on clothes. They are going to save 
so much a month from their allowance, for real 
values: Laura has given me a commission for a 
tea service and a set of dessert plates for a wed- 
ding present, and Adelaide has ordered a set of 
cabinet panels for her mother’s birthday. I am 
to paint three pictures for Mr. Bartlett besides. 
And Mrs. Bartlett wishes to know if you will de- 
sign her dresses and the girls’, They know two 
excellent seamstresses and fitters, who have not 
an atom of taste or originality between them. 
Mrs. Bartlett would give them all her work, which 
they need, if she could tell them how to do it, 
which she knows no more than a lay figure. 

“Tam coming back with a head full of ideas, 
and a future full of possibilities. Thanks to you, 
I have gotten my ‘stari.’ And now, as Walter 
Scott used to say, ‘Time and I against any two.’ 

“ Always as always, M. B.” 








THE MAY MOON. 
See illustration on page 413. 


WO or three poets like Moore and Byron, and 
probably two or three millions of inferior 
verse-writers, in almost every language and age 
of the world, have had their say about “ the young 
May moon,” and the effect of moonshine upon 
love. It produces, we are told, in “one short 
hour,” a greater development of that emotional 
phenomenon than the broad sunshine of the 
longest day, which is the 21st of June; and the 
most recent experimental researches of physical 
science tend to confirm this caleulation. The 
pensive young woman intently perusing a letter, 
or perhaps a photograph, by the aid of the full- 
orbed nocturnal luminary, as she loiters in the 
shrubbery while others have a game of whist, 
may be supposed to feel this lunar influence, of 
course in a proper way, “in maiden meditation, 
fancy-free.” When the fit is over, she will go 
in to supper, and retire afterward to rest, neither 
better nor worse than the other members of the 
family, let the poet say what he will; nay, more, 
as Shakspeare puts them together, “ the lunatic, 
the lover, and the poet,” in spite of all three, 
with the May moon to boot, she will prove a sen- 
sible person, after all. 





A MUGHARIBEE BEDAWEEN 
AT DEVOTION. 
See illustration on page 412 


HE Arab race is commonly divided into two 
sections. The “ Ahl Hadr,” or “dwellers in 
towns,” and the “ Ahl Bedoo,” or “dwellers in 
the open.” From the latter words is derived the 
well-known name Bedouin or Bedaween. The lat- 
ter are the best known to European travellers, and 
have usually been described with great exagger- 
ation. Among them all, widely dispersed as they 
are, community of origin and of modes of life re- 
sults in producing a certain similarity. In person 
the Bedaween are rather undersized, active, and 
enduring, with well-formed features. Like all 
pastoral tribes whigh lead a roving life, frequent 
quarrels arise among them. The loneliness of 
the desert, and the absence of fixed law or civil 
order, render it necessary that every man be al- 
ways ready to assert his rights and defend his 
person. Yet the raids on travellers which have 
made the name of Bedaween almost synonymous 
with brigand are comparatively rare, and are re- 
garded by them as a kind of customs dues levied 
on those who will not pay for protection. In Asia 
most of the Bedaween pay little attention to the 
precepts of the Koran, and their religious belief 
is confined merely to a profession of faith in the 
unity of God. In Africa the tribes which wander 
along the northern border of the Soudan and the 
Algerian Sahara are mixed with others which are 
not of genuine Arab blood, though they speak the 
Arab tongue and call themselves Arabs. Like 
the genuine Arabs, they dearly love their horses, 
and on horseback they are indefatigable. Bare- 
legged and barefooted, with their white burnous 
wrapped round them, its hood over their head, 
the Bedaween as he walks in unconscious dignity 
is a striking object. In Africa they are more re- 
ligious than in their native land, and countless 
sects, under the protection of countless saints, ex- 
tend their branches through the country. Some 
of these fraternities, like those of the Aissawi, prac- 
tice still barbaric rites ; others adopt or retain the 
ordinary forms of Mohammedan worship, The 
postures of the Mohammedan at prayer are very 
striking and reverent. His face to the east, he 
stands or kneels on the ground, with his hands 
held up as though the palms were a book from 
which he is reading. At the name of God he 
prostrates himself in such a manner that seven 
parts of his body—head, hands, feet, and knees— 
touch the earth together. These genuflections 
form a part of every act of prayer, which always 
begins with the first words of the Koran: 
“Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the 
most merciful, the Lord of the day of judgment! 
Thee do we worship; Thy aid we implore. Guide 
us into the right way, the way of those to whom 
Thou showest mercy, not of those with whom Thou 
art angry, and who go astray.” 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


acts as food for an exhausted brain.—[ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 


kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession, Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Jonn Pernrir, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. ] 








For a delicious breakfast, try Thurber’s Shredded 
Oats. Healthy and strengthening.—{A dv. } 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 
NOTICE T0 ADVERTISERS 


Electrotypes used in the Advertising Colamns of 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People 
prior to January Ist, 1880, will be destroyed if not 
claimed by August ist of this ice a 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


For the old, the young, 
forladiesand. entlemen, 
for the Professor, the 
Student, the Artist, the 
Tourist, the Mechanic. 
No stains. No trouble. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY 


& CO., 
591 Broadway, N.Y. 


Equipments, $10 and 
upward. Our — 
is superior to all others 
at same price, ee patented improvements. Our 
plates are also the best. “Instruction book free with 
each equipment.” Send for price-list. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ) 1150, Broadway, peor goth St, %. T. 


279 Falton St., B 
47 North Eighth St., a 
OFFICES j 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore, 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


7=*© ADAMS & WESTLAKE 

WIRE GAUZE 
Non-Explosive 

OIL STOVE. 


= - Oil Stove made 
re Gauze Inside 

ag Smet on_ the 
principle yr the Sir Hum. 
pury Davy Safety Lam Ee oe use 
in mines, thus making it A’ 
lutely Nou-Explosiv 

Will — smoke when placed in 
a draught, Reservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch Granite. 

Our 1882 Stove has improved 

Ake Oven, SLOAN’s INGED 
» CHIMNEY Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. § 
FOR CATALOGUE. 






















Ir YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
Eigut Wonpens oF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 
The Adams & Westlake Mf. Co. 

45 Summer 8t., Boston. 100 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 

% Lake 8t., Chie: ago. 7 E. Fourteenth 8t.. N. Y. 
JOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 

bat something elee may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


LW YORK SHOPPIN 


ot. every description for ladies and gentlemen. Houee- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Establiehed 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O. Box 1654, New York, 





, 








- SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 

cnneying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 


Chin, Arma, &c., without lates 
may address Mme. JULIAN. 0. ab Rast 0th Bt. N.Y 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of ‘the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Art Neetlework and Painting. 


Approved original designs for above purposes, by able 
po ey at reasonable prices. Send 3c. stamp for cata- 
logue ‘and full particulars. BRAGDON & FENETTI, 
23 Union Square, New York City. 








Without the Perfection. With the Perfection. 
Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
natural effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 
tion. To obtain the gennine article they should call at 
my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Cc hignons, 
Curls, &c., all of the finest quality of hnman hair and 
most artistic designs. Gray and white hair a specialty. 
Goods warranted as represented or money re’ funded. 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie “ Capitol ” Paris. 
A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York, 
Sole Sole Agent for the U.S. Send for descriptive Catalogue. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G R i [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
+" Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
EN ee... cents the box. 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
a ie Rambatean, Paria, 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
5 Lf Extra Fi Fine White Ww edding Bristol Cards, Name 





Sole Proprietor, 
go mpy e ire Clasee 

in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 

sestpald. GEO. L. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 





Is THE ONLY RELIABLE 


CLEANER and POLISHER 
Of NICKEL and SILVER PLATE, 
BRASS, COPPER, PLATE-GLASS, Ete. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 

H. K. and F. B. THURBER & 00., Agents, 
NEW YORK. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sov.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


Mme. BRADY, 
343 Sixth Ave., bet. 21st and 22d Sts., N.Y. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
LESSONS FREE. Perforating Machines and 
Stamping Patterns for sale. Send for circular. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained a eaneal perten 
Address AMERICAN PU ROWAS NG CO PANY. 
Catalogue free. 


196 Broadway, New ‘York City. 
Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


<The remarkable success 
"of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
lute necessity to those who have 
lost a portion oftheir once abundant 
, bair—or to those who wish to leok 
uung—whose foreheads are high— 
nair Will not remain in crimp; 
and Whose natural curly hair, they cannot 
get out of wave. One feature, 
they have no false, wig-like appearance, 
easily seen in all other wayés and crimpe— while 
the doing away with crimping pins and the —- 
e’s own hair is very im i te ois iy. 
al beauty @ 
" SS 3 rom B12 (Bionde _ 
Also, the most | aa t m 
ra 


















































pee alty. 
atmy Ff 
No. 9 Temple Place, Dentin. ’ 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of e xamination. 


BEATTY’S ‘Organs, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125. 
Factory ronning day and night. Catalogue 


FREE. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 














DR. SCOTT’S ELEC 


who wis 


immediate trial. It has bee 


are —— in shape (see cut). 


the vital 








HEALTH, 
COMFORT, 


AND 
ELEGANCE. 






SENT POST PAID 


ON TRIAL 


These articles are spe- 
clally recommended in all 
cases of Debility, Nervous 
Compliaints, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Liver and Kidney troubles, 
Malaria, Impaired Circula- 
tion, and where there Is a 
lack of vigor and failing 
health. 











snetic outside the linen. 


xpense, with ‘Brug, Dry Goo of examination—but exp 
nearest, Drug 
some imitation. sure that Dr. t’s name is on ti 
i should be made payable to 


ey can be made in 





DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC GIRDLE 


Bya pappy ought Dr. SCOTT, of London, inventor of the celebrated Electric Brushes, has ada) 

Electro-Magnetis Ladies’ Corsets and Gentlemen’s Girdles, thus bri 

mey within an ne reach — A$ every person. ‘hey should be tried at once by those suffering Jrom any bodily 
and 


WARD OFF AND CURE DISEASE, 


Preserve good health, retain and improve the elegance of the figure, should pont them an 
n found that electric treatment makes the muscles and tissu 

plastic and yielding, and it is argued from this that Ladies who wear these corsets will have no 

difficulty In moulding the figure to any desired form, without tigt 

to extreme fatness or leanness is n disease which, in most cases, these articles will be found to cure. 

The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those usually worn, but are made of superior materials and 
They are worn the same, and fit the same, pee give a more graceful figure. 


n place of the ordinary steel busks in ro and a rib or two at the back 
me . which closely resemble the usual stee 
netic power into constant contact with all 


busks and ribs. By this means he isable to bring the 


Professional men affirm that 
there is hardly a disease which 
Electricity and Magnetism will 
not benefit or cure. 


Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of N. Y., 
late Surgeon-Gen. of the U.&., 
an eminent authority, publishes 


almost miraculous cures made “ 
by him with these agencies. 


We will send either the Corset or Girdle, on trial, postpaid. on woneies of %3.00, 
whieh will be returned if not as represented 
10 cents extra and we guarantee safe delivery. We will send it by express, C 


ressage 
j00ds or Fancy Store to obtain one for you. Be careful or you 
Corset or ; 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 662 Broadway 
bd TrRaDsE. Agents Wanted in a + goer for cireular of Dr. 


FOR 
WOMEN. 


FOR 


TRIC CORSET 








ng this wonderful by 


es more 


ht lacing. A tendency 


Dr, Seott inserts steel mag- 
mag- 
ital organs, and yet preserve that symmetry and lightness 
so desirable in a goud corset or girdle. Being +. with 
better material and workmanship than any corset so! 
they will outwear three of those commo: 
ways doing good, never barm, there is no ahook os or sen- 
sation whatever felt in wearing them. They are ali of 
the same quality, differing only insize. The material is 
white, fine in texture, mec 4 embroidered and 
trimmed. Their power can aiways be tested by a silver 
compass which accompanies corset and girdle. 





Most of the above Remarks anply equally to 


The Electric Girdle for Gentlemen. 


giv rope! The debilitate particularly should 
wear m at once, and those now enjoying robust 
— an vhey also wear them as a preventative o 





The Secretary cf the Pall 
Mall Electric Association 
of London “‘ earnestly re-’’ 
“commends all persons,”’ 
sick or well, to wear’’ 
“these corsets and gir-”’ 
“dies. They perform as-" 
““tonishing cures, Invigo-"" 
rate the whole system” 
“and prevent disease.”’ 








. Be careful to send ex ict size of wuist, 


D., at your 


. 0. 
e adds i to your cost. Or request your 
be upon by 


take no other. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 
To 
’s Electric 


New York. 
Orders, Currency, or 














HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 


r box. 
Ly pny . gandaiamaae: FACE POWDERS, 50c. 


and My COMPL. 
MPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
oo Highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
Complete. Beware of imitations. 

Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 

F. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
pea gp» t brown, —s or black, without soiling 
the skin © leaden hue or reddish tint. $1.50 per 
box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


HUMAN HAIR. 

No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto health, The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, al! long hair, 23-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 

T 
SOMETHING NEW. 
Unequalled for convenience and 

eomfort, improving the looks of 
Y young and old charmingly. 


,. Shaw's Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves) ; 
made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the hei 
without a single hairpin. From $5 to $10. Special 
shades extra. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW 


5 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


E SUNS! 


For House Cleaning.—Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, G@lass,China Ware, (il-cloths, ke. 


America Ahead! 











All the Honors. 
I8sr “wjuvypy 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
ASK FOR IT! BUY IT!! TRY JT!!! 


“LIFE OF A FIREMAN.’ 


SIX DESIGNS 


NEW COMIC SET OF CARDS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS. 

No. 1.—Scene at every engine-house on a dull day— 
taking his ease. 

No. 2.—A Fireman always sleeps with one foot out 
of bed, with his hands on his boots, and with 
both ears and one eye open. 

No. 3.—The midnight alarm. 

No. 4.—Steering a ladder truck on hie way to a fire. 

No. 5.—A systematic arrangement by means of which 
a single Fireman can rescue a whole family. 

No. 6.—Home from a hard fought fire. The cooling-off 


proc 
WHITING, 
50 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 


‘<|| STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 












N.H. ROLLING CHAIR Co. New Haven, 
PURCHASING AGENCY 
For every description of goods for Ladies or Gentle- 
men, Articles selected with taste and judgment, and 
urchased at léwest rates. Send for circular. Address 
iss KATE M. CANNON, P. O. Box 2600, N. Y. City. 


iste for 
15c, 








ONT DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Dro 
Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, 
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Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
HOSIERY. 


CHILDREN’S AND LADIES’ 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 


CHILDREN’S GAUZE AND GOSSAMER VESTS, 
LOW NECKS, SHORT SLEEVES, HIGH NECKS, 
AND LONG SLEEVES, l5c. to 30c., according to rize. 

LADIES’ GAUZE, GOSSAMER, AND SUMMER 
MERINO VESTS, 25c., 88c., 50c., all sizes. 

LADIES' BALBRIGGAN VESTS, 45c. 

BOYS’ YACHTING, LAWN TENNIS, AND TOUR- 
IST FLANNEL SHIRTS, 95c., $1.25, $1.85, $1.50, $1.75. 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT. 


GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR. 
SUMMER MERINO AND GAUZE.....25c. and 88e. 
EXTRA QUALITY, GOSSAMER. ..50c., 75c., and $1. 
BALBRIGGAN UNDERWEAR FROM 
SEAM DORON ccc cicce0s csc sais cesesesees he. 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


DRESS GOODS, LADIES’ COSTUMES, BOYS’ 
CLOTHING, LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
SHOES, FANCY GOODS, HAIR GOODS, LACES, 
TRIMMINGS, DRESS SILKS, OSTRICH PLUMES, 
&e., &e. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE. 


THE CATALOGUE CONTAINED IN THIS MAG- 
AZINE WILL BE FOUND USEFUL TO OUT-OF- 
TOWN PEOPLE AND NEW YORK FAMILIES AS 
WELL. IT TELLS THEM WHERE TO FIND THE 
ARTICLES DESIRED, THE PRICES, QUALITIES, 
AND, IN SHORT, IS AN EPITOME OF THE GREAT 
VOLUME OF GOODS CONTAINED IN OUR EN- 
TIRE ESTABLISHMENT, SUITABLE FOR WEAR, 
TOILET, OR HOME ORNAMENTATION, 

ISSUED QUARTERLY AT 50e. PER ANNUM; 
15e. SINGLE COPY. 

WE ALSO ISSUE A SEPARATE CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE TO ALL APPLI- 
CANTS. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3113 TO 317 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 
89, 61, and 63 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 





ARISIAN | 
FLOWER CO. 


8 West 14th St., 9 Rue de Clery, 
Near 5th Ave. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS. 

FRESH and EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES in FRENCH 
TRIMMED BONNETS and ROUND HATS, and 
Bonnets and Hats Trimmed in the House. 
UNTRIMMED BONNETS and ROUND HATS. 
MOURNING MILLINERY 
A Sprotatty, made up in the most correct and elegant 
styles and at short notice. 

MILLINERY 
MISSES AND YOUNG GIRLS, 


FOR 
AND HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS, IN NEW AND | 


ATTRACTIVE gt. 

BRIDAL GARNITURES AND 
GARNITURES FOR E ENING DRESSES, 

WAIST BOUQUETS, COACHING BOUQUETS. 

Millinery Materials of all Fashionable Descriptions 

and in Great Variety. Jardinieres and Jardiniere Plants. 
Owing to the backwardness of the season, REDUC- 

TIONS RULE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


at GOO0S 


BY MATI:! 


| OVER THEEB-QUARTERS 0] oF Ar MILLION IN 


ri- 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, —— 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ pes 
raps, agg neve A ae Laces, Gents’ Furn 
ing oods, Infants’, and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 
Jorrespondence oa cited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 
COOPER & CONAERD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, mp Pilindsighi, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


Lace Braids, Arrasene, and Patterns 


At greatly reduced prices. ** How to Make Lace,” 50c. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 6 E. 14th St., N.Y. 
(Address all letters P. 0. Box 3527). 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onrr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


-WHITM AN S$ FOUNTAIN “PUMP. 
A Lady or Child can use 
it. Send for large hand- 
some Illustra y 
logue. J. A. Wuitman 
‘Provipe nox, R. L 











All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city 















per ‘day at home. Samples wort h $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 to $20 





Description of this Cut, with 
over 50 other valuable ilJustra- 
ted rules for using FLORENCE 
KNITTING SILK, sent on receipt 
of 3-cent stamp. 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 
Florence, Mass. 


eoual0,.z 
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Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SUMMER STYLES. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 


A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
0 0 _ 
a ve & BOYS’ SUITS. 


Oo O FANCY GOODS. 
on O as 
DOMESTICS. 0 O Unperwear. 

O 
LINENS. on Oo. LACES. 
Ox 








|| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. | 
oe ——— }| 





re 
© Curiery. 
on 


OCROCKERY. 
Oo ca 
2 GLASSWARE. 


Oo 

fe 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &c. 


SHOES. 
Oo 
0 


OStiver-Piatep WARE. 


A. 
~\/HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Special Novelties just received in French 
Lisle Thread Hose (New Tints), in Plain, 
Open-worked, and Embroidered, for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children. 


Broadway & [9th St. 


B. A. avoir 
893 Broadway, N.Y 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for ian sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S.—Wholesale De’ partment second and third floors, 


V ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers, 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union . Squar e, New York. 


FREE To YOU! 


ms * ae men yt pubeeatotion Valuable Paper and 
cones f Resstotiqnsen * to introduce our great 
Frat ari pro he —_ Family Paper, The Rural Home 


a 
to thousands of homes where it is not already known, 


























we make sy following wapeeetnyes _—— one who will 
send us Twenty-one Cen imps to cover cost oj 
ay oa py labor tavotted, we ae send ty. Rural 
) a ournal for Six emis also an tfolio of 
beautiful engravings called * rr enocehnconttnins 
eight superb reproductions Shuisuies —_ engravingsof —_ 
and Foreign Seen nery, Pleasing Home Subjects, etc., printed 


pee BL plate paper, beautifully as and forming pees the most 
arming adornments for the parlor or centre table that could be de- 
ied ‘se Runa. Homes Jovrnat is an eight page, 32-columna 
tllustrated paper, devoted to stories, sketches, poems, agricul 
ture, horticulture, househol@ hints and recipes, ladies’ Raed 
work, wit and humor, news, end sn to amuse. ente! 
and instruct the whole famil You will be delighted wun it, 
and likewise with the deautifat premium. We — this great 
offer simply to introd 


your vr trouble, either an agen Butter Knife, or Sugar 
Snel or Pickle Fork, heavily yenet with pure coin silver on 
steel and warranted to wear, Add aoe 
¥. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New Y ork. 

UNLEVEY’S N. Y.C. Purchasing Co., 29 Fulton St. 

—We will furnish anything wanted or advertised in 
the U.8.; full information for stamps. Established 1857. 








Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & COQ., Nassau, N. Y. 


40) 





A te sal $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


$12 on 











E should be please d to have strangers and visit- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








OUR 


Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 
Underelothing, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Upholstery and Carpets, 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION. 


J. & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d 8t., 


NEW YORK. 





TRADE MARK. 


THE FIRST JAPANESE 
Manufacturing and Trading Co, 


865 BROADWAY. 
GREATEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Fans, Parasols, 


AND 


| Novelties for Stmmer House Decoration 


PATENT READY WOUND 


ee 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, 














For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Sia cord thread and one 

box bobbins of 200 yds, 
23 THOMAS 8T, 


MERRICK THREAD CO., “sw Your, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......ccccceeecceceees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 00 
PERE ee MABAR 6 cciccocscccccdsctbecsceus 4 00 
The THREE above publications,............+.- 10 00 
BME TAS GeOGe BOM coi cccccccccce covcdes 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE Oy 5 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE f he © 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE SEER ERS, 
One Year (52 Numbers)...........sccceseces 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrce & Baorurss. 





ga@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER 4 BROT HERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with “The Student's Series.” 

Il. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE “ENGLISH MEN 
OF LETTERS.” Edited by Joun Mortey: John 
Milton. By Marx Partrison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesiiz Srepuen.—William Cowper. By Goupwin 
Smirn. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Ill. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part IL of Hunting Adveutures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “The Boy Travellers,” 
&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$2 50, - 


SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Preached 
in Westminster Abbey. By Anruur Penruyn Sran- 
LEY, D.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

V. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrep 
Barnovu. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by Mm. 
Emile Bayurd, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 


vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean - Pau! Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &€., and a great n eg of Drawings by 


Viet or Hugo engraved by Méanl 


Translated from 
the French by Exien E. Feewer. 


Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 





White and Black, | 


Vi. 

BENTLEY. By R.C. Jens. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest Volume issued in the “ English Men of 
Letters.” 

Vil. 


THOMAS ag shag A History of the First Forty 








Years of his Life, 1795-1835. By James Antuony 
Froupr, M.A., or 0 teminiscences by Thom- 
as Carlyle.” W th Portraits and Ilustrations. 


2 vols. in one, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 
15 cents each. 


2 vols., 4to, Paper, 


Vill. 


LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK -EX- 
CHANGES, A Treatise 


on the Law of Stock- 
srokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passes, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 


IX. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuanrtes Duke 
Yoner, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

x. 
By the Author of “John Hali- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 


XI. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jacon Ansorr. A 
Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of the Author 
by one of his Sons. Illustrated by a Steei-Plate 
Portrait of the Author, and Woodcuts. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


PLAIN-SPEAKING. 
fax, Gentleman.” 
15 cents. 





XII. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newoomn 
LL.D., Professor U. 8. Naval Observatory. New and 
Revised Edition. With One Hundred and Twelve 

re, and Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo, 





ATLANTIS: 


XIII. 
the Antediluvian World. 
DONNELLY. 


By Ienativs 
Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Geraldine and Her Suitors. 


By M. C. M. Stimpson. 
15 cents. 








Our Set, and Other Stories. By Anniz Tuomas. 15 cts. 


| Two Old Cats. By Vineuna W. Jounson. 15 cents. 
| Marion Fay. By Anruony Troutorr. Illustrated. 
20 cents. -_ 
| Mount Royal. By M.E. Branpon. 15 cents. 
Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Other 
Stories. By Anrnony TroLLore. 10 cents. 
The Queen of Bohemia. By Joseru Harton. 15 cts. 
Doctor L’Estrange. By Annetre Lysrer. 20 cents. 
Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary Crow Hay. 15 cents. 


For Cash Only. By Janne Payn. 20 cents. 
Exchange 


15 cents. 


No Robbery. By M. Beruam-Epwarps. 


The Fixed Period. 


By Antuony Trotiope. 15 cents. 


2 Harrer & Buoruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





2 Haurer’s Cavatocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
NEW ’ H 
nook Practical Life. /7's,4°. bate is 
600 pp. Clear ty pe, finest binding and Illustrations. 
ASERTS WANTED. ste te $150 per fienth.. 
or Terms, = C. McCURDY & CO., St. Loui " 
~ ZN D $ 1 .50 for sample dozen | unmounted cabinet 
WO size Photographs for Art Albums, and catalogue of 


over 3700 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Lady Agents , 


Skirt and Stoeking Sune aeen bey 
Free. Address Queen City Dacphader 
FLIES 


15c. box ‘ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 









Can secure perma 
alary $s 


employ men. 





Same! 


AND MOSQUITOES, 


Cin ~~ innati, 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hat.err & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


Chromo, Motto, Hand. d& Bouquet Cards,with name,10c, 


50 Sample book,25c. Franklin Prtg Co., New Haven,Ct. 


1ARD COLLECTORS, —A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp. A. G. Basszrt, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Addrese P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
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BRILLIANT 


“On, CARPENTER—YES 


NERVOUS OLD LADY 
Face oF THE Hammer, As I rounp THE NoIsE oF 
WILL FIND IT MUCH PLEASANTER YOURSELF, I AM St 


FACETLE. 

Arropos of the recent discussion in the Berlin Diet 
concerning the desirability of checking “ growing 
habits of luxury” in the Prussian Officers’ Corps, an in- 
structive little anecdote, of which the German Crown 
Prince is the hero, has obtained publicity in the Kleines 
Jourwal. It appears that about a year ago: his Impe- 
rial Highness, having inspected one of the crack cavy- 
alry regiments of the Guard at an early hour, accepted 
the invitation of its officers to breakfast with them. 
Upon entering the mess-room, however, he glanced at 
the table gayly decked out with hot-house flowers and 
costly fruit, and laden with expensive delicacies, and 
stopping short at the threshold, observed, “‘ You will 
excuse me, gentlemen; I am not accustomed to break- 
fast in such an elaborate manner.” So saying, he turn- 
ed upon his heel and quitted the barracks, leaving the 
discomfited Guardsmen to digest his rebuke as best 
they might. About a twelvemonth had expired since 
the occurrence in question, when the regiment’s turn 
for inspection came round again, and again the colonel 
in command conveyed to his Imperial Highness an in- 
vitation to breakfast on the part of the officers’ mess. 
This time nothing more luxurious than cold meat and 
sausage cut in slices and brown-bread met the Crown 
Prince's eye aa he strode by the mess table to his place 
at ite head. Smiling pleasantly, he sat down, partook 
heartily of the simple viands proffered to him, and 
when he rose to take his leave after an ample meal, 
thanked his hosts for their hospitality with the signifi- 
cant remark, ** That, gentlemen, is the sort of break- 
fast I like.” 

Some years ago, at a public dinner, a Dutchman 
just from Holland was one of the company; and dur- 
ing the banquet he paid so much attention to a roasted 
sucking-pig immediately im front of his plate that he 
devoured the entire animal, As he finished the last 
morsel, unctuous and savory, a bustling waiter asked 
him what he would like to be helped to next. “Oh,” 
replied the feeder, “I'll dank you for von more of dem 
leetle hoks!” ; 

A miserly old fellow, always on the look-out for bar- 
gains, entering a curiosity shop, found the dealer 
mourning over the fragments of a superb Sevres vase. 

“Tl buy the bits of you,” said he. 

“ But you can’t possibly mend it, sir.” 

“Never mind ; just put the pieces into a large box, 
tie it wp, and send it to Lady Bric-d-Brac with my kind 

ards.” 

Then, giving the dealer five shillings, this prodigal 
departed with the cheering reflection that “ my lady” 
wonld of course suppose the vase to have been broken 
en route. Two days afterward, full of this idea, he 
called on Lady Bric-a-Brac. 

“TI have received your singular present,” she said. 

“Singular, my dear Lady Bric-’-Brac ?” 

“Well, rather. Here it is.” 

And she showed the stupefied old gentleman each 
piece of the vase carefully wrapped in tissud-paper, 
Me dealer had been altogether too thorough in his 
pecking. 











IDEA, 


WHILE YOU WERE AT DinNnER I—AH !—COVERED THE 
IT THIS MORNING DISTURBED ME VERY MUCH. You 
RE.” 


Copy of a notice on the beach at a fashionable 
French watering-place : “ In the case of ladies in.dan- 
ger of drowning, they should be seized by the cloth- 
ing, and not by the hair, which generally comes off.” 
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BLOCK SYSTEM. 


AFFABLE OLD LADY (to Ticket Clerk—Morning Express just due). “ No, 1M NOT-GOING UP THIS MORNING, 


BUT ONE OF YOUR PENNY 


* Now THEN, Mum !”) 





Time-TABLEs, IF YOU PLEASE; 
“IF THE 10.45 STOPS AT DRIBBLETHORP JUNCTION, AND 1F SHANDRY’S ’BuS MEETS THE 


AND CAN YOU TELL ME (Shouts from the Crowd, 


TRAINS, WHICH IT ALWAYS DOES ON MARKET-Days, I KNow, ’cAUSE MY MARRIED Sister’s Cousin, AS 1S A 


FARMER, GENERALLY GOES BY IT. 


SELF LIKE. 
YOU PLEASE. 








A DOUBLE 


“ Bress ME, DE CHILE’s GROWIN’ MO’ LIKE HER Mupper EBERY Day! 


HAB ALI 
SHUAH.” 


SS 
SSS 








COMPLIMENT. 


MAD 
ANN 
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pat 
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THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


“Wet, orp CHaprix, WHAT pip THE Doctor s/ 
“On—saip I was TO Give up TEA, AND TAKE PL 


AND ALL THAT. MEAN To.” 
“ BUT WHAT DID HE SAY ABOUT BiG CIGARS AND 
Sopas in THE MORNING, AND ALL THAT?” 
“OH—DIDN’T MENTION IT, FACT IS—NEVER ASK 


ay?" 
ENTY or Rest, 


THINGS 


ONE WOULD WISH TO HAVE 


Wn 


| 


mM 
Hl 


But 1F IT DON'T ComME 0” TOOSDAY AS WELI 
TO GET OUT AT SHUNTBURY AND TAKE A FLy, WHICH RUNS INTO MONEY, YOU KNOW, WHEN YOU'RE 





GuEss "TWON’T BE LONG ’FO’ you 
pE MALE PoRTION OB DE VILLAGE HANGIN’ ’RoUN’ you’ House, askin’ Fo’ DAT GAL’s Han’, 


AS WrDNESDAY, I SHALL HAVE 
BY YOUR- 


IF yOu'LL BE GOOD ENOUGH TO LOOK OUT THE TRAINS—AND CHANGE FOR HALF A SOVEREIGN, IF 
Ox No, I'M IN NO HURRY, AS I AIN'T A-GOIN’ TILL NEXT WEEK. ‘ 


Fint Morn—’ 


[Bell rings. Position stormed. 


A gentleman was recently dining with a friend, when 
a most dreadful storm arose. In the hope of its abate- 
ment the entertainment was prolonged to the latest 
possible hour; but at length it was over, and the storm 
showed no signs of ceasing, but, on the contrary, grew 
worse and worse. The host insisted upon his guest’s 
acceptance of a bed in view of the impossibility of 
reaching tis home. The guest complied, but in a few 
minutes was missed from the room. In half an hour 
he re-appeared, drenched with rain. 

“Where, in Heaven's name, have you been ?” asked 
the host. ‘ 

Quictly shaking off the water, ‘I have been home,” 
said he, “to tell my wife that as it was such a bad 
night I should not return.” 

eens dectniatity 

What is the difference between a popular swinging 
bed and a wooden ham ?—One is a hammock, and the 
other a mock ham. a 


Arrrorriate Name ror a Buii-Doe—Agrippa. 


Smaut. Hotpivas—Babies. 
———g—__—__—. 

Pat borrowed some money of a friend, and was un- 
able to pay it back when he came for it; and the friend 
became very angry, and said, “* Now, Pat, if you don’t 
pay me that money by next Monday, | sball give youa 
thrashing.” 

The next day, as Pat was strolling along the street, 
he jostied a man, who cried out, “ Look out what you 
are doing, or I will knock you into the middle of next 
week.” 

“ Be jabers! an’ I wish ye wud, sorr; for thin I wud 
be over Mundy.” 


A few years ago the Russian Chancellor, Prince 
Gortchakoff, was on a visit to Berne, where his son 
held the post of Minister Plenipotentiary of Russia. 
The féte of the Czar occurred at the time. 

“The ceremony takes place to-morrow,” remarked 
the Chancellor to his son; ‘‘and you know that at its 
termination every one who has taken part in it goes 
to the altar to kiss the cross. It is understood that I 
zo first.” 

“Pardon, my father: in my quality of Minister at 
Berne I ought to pass before you, for I represent the 
Emperor here.” 

“But I, in my quality of Grand Chancellor, repre- 
sent him everywhere; however,” added the Prince, 
after reflecting a moment, “since you are anxious to 
retain your prestige, I give place to you in the circum- 
stances.” 

On the day of the ceremony the Chance!lor followed 
his son, but as the latter approached the cross, his fa- 
ther, tapping him on the shoulder, said, in a voice lond 
enough for every one to hear, “* Proceed, my son; go 
first—I authorize you to do so,” 
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EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 


MUSICAL MAIDEN. “TI nore I AM NOT BORING You, PLAYING so MUCH?” 


BRANDIES-AND- 


ENAMORED Yovuru. “On no! 


PRAY Go on! 


I—I'D sO MUCH SOONER HEAR You PLAY THAN TALK!” 

















